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THE CASUAL CLASS. 


Mr. Cuarves Bootru has shown, in his admirable study 
of East London, that the class from whom most danger may 
be certainly expected to society is his ‘* Casual Class,” the 


seventh in his series. The criminal class proper is much 
smaller. Its haunts and habits are known. The police can 
watch it, and does; and, I suppose, there is little protest 
when a man is watched or ‘* shadowed.” But the eleven per 
cent. known as casuals have all the ‘* rights of Englishmen.” 
They are ‘* innocent till they are proved to be guilty.” Their 
‘houses are their castles.” There are many more of them 
than there are of the criminal class proper, or improper. 
Yet, in the theory of English law, nobody may say anything 
to them, and they must be left as if they were picked and 
approved saints, until they have committed some crime which 
is worthy of punishment. There is so much foundation for 
the frequent sneer of the novelist that society really takes 
better care of the man who breaks a baker’s window and steals 
a loaf of bread, than it does of the man who resists the temp- 
tation to do so, and goes home starving. 

Mr. Booth is not prone to offer improvements for the con- 
ditions of social order which his marvellous book displays. 
But he does step outside its usual Jine to imply that it is to 
this eleven per cent. of people that the whole effort of govern- 
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ment and of private philanthropy is to be directed. Undoubt- 
edly, the prejudice of educated people, particularly of the 
whole Adam Smith school, is against any interference. The 
Adam Smith regulation is, ‘* Let things go on uninterfered 
with as long as you can, and when your window is broken put 
in anew one.” But a clear-headed merchant like Mr. Booth 
has the feeling that it would be better, if you could, to keep 
the window whole, and that it is a pity to be having to put in 
new windows all the time while we are according the freedom 
of the individual. And once and again he broaches the ques- 
tion of what might be done so that these ‘casuals ” could be 
lifted up into one of the other classes from which society has 
no reason to apprehend danger. 

One is obliged to say, in passing, that another question 
comes in. Suppose you had lifted the whole eleven per cent. 
up into a higher grade, would not another set of Bohemians 
—from Bohemia itself, perhaps,—flow directly in, to take 
these chances of half-burned cigars, crusts of bread, and 
occasional jobs which, while they are chances, are so steady : 
supply that eleven per cent. of East London subsists upon 
them to-day ? 

It might, however, be possible, as Mr. Powderly and his 
friends suggest, to build a wall of fire which should keep out 
such adventurers. Setting aside that question for a moment, 
it is worth while to inquire at what points society can attack 
the problem of the eleven per cent., and lift these aceidental 
or casual people into the decent and well-regulated ranks of 
the persons who, from the first of January to the thirty-first of 
December, know reasonably well where their bread and butter 
are to come from when they rise trom bed in the morning. 

I have tried in these pages, now for four years, to show 
that it is almost as easy to lift such people two or three grades 
as it is to lift them one. We do not want to crowd the ranks 
of ill-paid work by forcing into them those people who are 
hardly paid at all. Just so far as we can take them bodily 
out, and place them on a higher grade still, where there is 
room for them, so far we do what we wish, and have no 
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regrets for injuries which we have inflicted while we are doing 
it. Thus, if we could bodily take a family— man, woman, 
and children — from this casual horde, and lift them upon a 
farm of one hundred and sixty acres of new land, with a 
cabin and with tools, we have created producers whose com- 
petition is not injurious to other producers, and we have the 
certainty that we have so far improved the whole social order. 

They have in Europe a means of rescue in this direction 
which they do not themselves seem to be aware of, and of 
which very little is said in such books as Mr. Booth’s. Every 
nation has these preposterous armies, consents readily enough, 
for the sake of glory and other recompenses, to be taxed for 
the support of soldiers, and needs to draw these soldiers, be it 
observed, from the very men who make up Mr. Booth’s 
seventh division of casuals. That is to say, there are men 
who do not like to work. What Mr. Booth would: call the 
heredity of six or eight generations has left them, not simply 
without a fondness tor work, but with an absolute dislike for 
work. They really like to wake up in the morning, and not 
know what they are going to do. For such persons, the life 
of a soldier in garrison, who has really nothing to do as the 
day goes by, after he has cleaned his musket and his clothes, 
and gone through his morning drill, is not the fifteen hours of 
abject desolation which it would be to most of us. He does 
not have to think how he shall get his dinner or his supper ; 
he does not know nor care whether he shall loaf here or there, 
when he is off duty. When he is on duty, he has merely to 
walk backwards and forwards, and has a certain proud con- 
sciousness that he is of no use toanybody. Here is a resource 
for those people whom the Scotch would have called ‘* ne’er 
do weels,” which we scarcely have here. Really, the prob- 
lem which Mr. Booth suggests is the question whether an 
intelligent government, trying to manage things in a way 
which shall be at once the best and the cheapest, might not 
enlist these people to as good purpose as if an active war 
were going on, and they were sent into the field to advance 
the visible interests of their country. 
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It is at this point that the political economists of the old 
school shout with a holy horror, and explain to us volubly 
that the government must do nothing. They tell us how 
badly the French Government of 1848 succeeded in its gov- 
ernment work-shops; they do not say how well the United 
States Government succeeds in the armory at Springfield. 
Somebody writes a pamphlet on individualism, and explains 
that each one of these loafers has as good a right to hang 
around the corners of streets, wait for a passing cab, run two 
miles for the chance of carrying a trunk up stairs, and be 
paid a shilling for carrying it, as the Marquis of Westminster 
has to receive the dividends on his Consolidated bonds. But 
the matter-of-fact student, fighting hand to hand with the 
devil and his satellites, listens to Mr. Booth with some curi- 
osity, and asks whether really nothing can be done with the 
casual, until he has committed a visible crime. 


Ir is clear enough that, if the casual can be taught to do 


anything, in that operation you have raised him, even without 
his knowing it, into another line of being. Everything, 
therefore, in the line of an industrial school is a help. If any 
power, human or divine, would permit you to capture ten of 
these casuals, shut them up for a year, and teach them to 
write a good hand, or to set type, or to dovetail bits of wood 
together, they would go forth, at the end of that year, with a 
certain capacity which they have not now. Their after lives 
would be governed by that capacity, to a certain extent, and, 
so far forth, they would be able to earn a living, which now 
they cannot earn. The Adam Smith people say, ** You have 
no right to teach them these things, unless they want to learn, 
until, by good luck, they have broken the window and stolen 
the loaf. If they have, you can shut them up in prison and 
teach them anything you want. Waiving your question of 
right, if you can persuade them, by any Orpheus handling of 
the lyre, to learn to do anything which is of use to other men, 
you have so far succeeded. Again, if by any device of emi- 
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gration you can place them where they are of use, instead of 
leaving them in your London or Chicago or New York, where 
they are useless, you have done the same thing.” For instance, 
you have a boy in the street who throws marbles at an auction- 
eer. No human society can permit this; it will never do to 
have auctioneers hindered in their work of civilization by vol- 
leys of marbles. But if you put this hoy on a stock-raising 
farm in Illinois, and his extra steam is applied to the riding of 
colts, you have one less of the danger class, and one more of 
the useful class. This is the plea for the emigration cure, 
which was Carlyle’s cure, and is the cure of many writers of 
England who are even intelligent persons. It is so excellent 
to get persons out of your own sight whom you do not know 
how to manage, that the English writers are very fond of ery- 
ing ‘* Emigration!” and send their people half across the 
world that other people may have to deal with their disability, 
their ignorance, or their laziness. 

Once more, as I have more than once suggested in these 
pages, all corporations, and government, which is on the 
whole the largest of all, have it in their power to throw some 
lines of work upon the wiuter which would otherwise be pur- 
sued in the summer. You cannot do a great deal in this 
way, but you can do something, and whatever you do is 
exactly so much gained. There would have been no dock 
strikes in London if any absolute power could have arranged 
that exactly as much dock work should have been done on 
one day as another. The trouble comes in with the irregular- 
ity of the employment; and in general it may be said that 
the necessity for a much larger working force in the summer 
than we have in the winter months, has more to do than any 
other cause has with the creation of the class of casuals whose 
necessities we are discussing. 


We know in Boston almost exactly how many of these peo- 
ple we have with us every winter. The measuring standard 
is a curious one, but it is quite accurate. When there comes 
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in, of a winter, one of the great snow-falls which blocks all 
travel, there is needed immediately a force of people who can 
go to work without delay to shovel off the snow from the rail- 
road tracks, from the approaches to railroad stations, and 
from places where it has been drifted, particularly in narrow 
streets, under the direction of the city. Three large corpora- 
tions address themselves to this duty. By their direction as 
soon as daylight breaks upon the city thus blockaded, three 
forces of men are set at work. First, the Industrial Aid Society 
sends bodies of men to each railroad station, where they are 
welcomed and set to work in clearing the sidewalks around 
the stations, and on breaking out the tracks which run out 
from the station-houses. The Industrial Aid is ready with 
shovels for these men, and with foremen, and the man _ has 
only to report to be put on duty for the day, and to be sure of 
being paid a proper amount while he will work in this duty. 
At the same time, the city of Boston is engaging men, out- 
side its permanent force, for similar duty on the highway ; 
and, thirdly, the West End Railway Company needs an extra 
force for breaking out its own tracks—the street railways. 
If the storm have been severe, each of these corporations 
employs a thousand men; the aggregate of the men whom 
they employ is a little more than three thousand. They 
would employ more if more men appeared; but three thou- 
sand is about the total number of the casuals in Boston. It 
is at this point that the labor-pump ‘‘ sucks,” and if more 
men are needed they have to be imported from the country to 
do this work. This fact shows that all the unemployed labor 
which is thrown in upon the city, which is attracted by such 
nonsense as free soup and other similar annoyances, only 
amounts, at the outside, to three thousand two hundred men. 


THE practical problem, then, before the city of Boston, in 
the establishment of winter industrial schools, or in carrying 
into winter, work now done in summer, is this: Would it be 
possible to provide, in this way, regular employment, at a 
fixed rate of wages, for three thousand men? 





THE DUFFERINS IN INDIA.* 
BY JOHN WILLIAMS. 


THESE volumes are, as Lady Dufferin herself says, in her 
dedication of the work to her mother, selections from ‘‘ Jour- 
nal letters originally addressed to my mother.” The book, so 
far as ladies are concerned, is the book of the season, and 
certainly it affords most delightful reading. We all, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, know the important part which this 
noble woman played during her husband’s term of office in all 
sorts of philanthropic work amongst the women of India, 
more especially in the inauguration of that noble work in con- 
nection with the Female Medical Mission to the Zenanas— a 
work which promises to lead to most important results in the 
near future, and for which the Marchioness has been decorated 
with the Star of India. I am sorry, however, that there is 
so little about this portion of her life in these charming 
records. The book treats mainly of her own impressions of 
the varied old-world life of that wonderful country, during a 
sojourn of four years. Her style is fresh, animated, and 
picturesque. The records, which primarily were intended 
only for the information and entertainment of her mother, 
while they gain in freedom of tone from this fact, yet lose 
nothing, or little, in the way of vigor. The book shows with 
what an almost girlish enthusiasm this noble young woman 
starts to fulfil her high mission ; with what steadfast zeal and 
settled determination she achieves whatever of good her spe- 
cial powers and opportunities rendered possible. It is not by 
reading these very interesting records of Lady Dufferin’s 
sojourn in India, however, that we shall at all realize how 





** Our Viceregal Life in India,” by the Marchioness of Dufferin and 
Ava. 2 Vols. John Murray, London. 
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much she accomplished, nor even how beneficial was her 
influence upon some of the noblest movements in India. But 
as one reads on, he readily gathers, from what little she says 
of different philanthropic movements, what a great breadth of 
sympathy and what an immense capacity of work there is in 
this noble specimen of a ‘* King’s Daughter.” 

Lady Dufferin’s capacity for pleasure is also evidently very 
considerable, though with the wife of a Viceroy pleasures are, 
for the most part, duties. Indefatigable as she is in all King’s 
work in hospitals, and schools and missions of every imagin- 
able kind, she is just as much at home in getting up children’s 
fancy dress balls, and as equally ready for the open-air theat- 
rical entertainments in the fairy-like grounds of some great 
Indian Rajah, as for visits of inspection to Zenana Missions 
or Normal Schools for Indian Girls. A great portion of the 
volumes is taken up with what Lord Dufferin is doing in the 
way of sport, as the Viceroy seems to take pleasure in keep- 
ing his wife informed, when she herself is not with him, of 
his most exciting hunting expeditions. For the rest Lady 
Dufferin confines herself to her own doings, and sees things 
for us with her own eyes. Very early we find her hard at 
work learning Hindustani, with the help of Princess Harnam 
Sing. She tells us, too, that her husband is equally diligent 
in learning Persian. 

‘© If I am industrious over my Hindustani His Excellency is 
still more so over his Persian. He does work hard at it; but 
he has one advantage over me. He is never allowed to stir 
without a Persian-speaking policeman, in a white turban and 
a calico overcoat, very imposing as to size, but very common- 
place as to dress. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

‘* As sure as he pays a visit, or goes out to dinner, or to 
tea, or to the theatre, the policeman is bound to be there, and 
sometimes when one has forgotten his very existence, one is 
startled by his sudden apparition; and, as nobody sees him 
go, or knows how he gets to a place, there is a sort of awe 
connected with his inevitable appearance there. When D. 
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simply takes a walk the policeman follows, and walks like any 
other ordinary mortal; and then it is that D. profits by him, 
and, instead of resting his mind from his very heavy and anx- 
jous work while taking his exercise, struggles away to talk 
Persian, and to learn words and pronunciations. I have no 
policeman, and so I get on more slowly with my conversation.” 

The affectionate regard with which Lady Dufferin is held by 
the native ladies of India is very striking throughout the dia- 
ries. The key-note of this is found in the following entry : 
«A native gentleman sent me what is called a * Dolly,’ which 
is really a tray full of little presents. It was a very interest- 
ing one, and he wrote a nice letter with it, saying that we had 
‘evinced a kindly feeling towards our Eastern customs, and 
the welfare of our women; therefore, I venture to send these 
presents, at the earnest request of my wife’ * * * * 
The greater part are held auspicious ‘ by our women as con- 
ducing to the success and long life of their husbands.’ One 
tray contained bouquets and wreaths of flowers, and then 
there were a quantity of puzzle boxes, bangles cut in bone, 
two toilet baskets, covered with cowrie shells, and containing 
small mirrors, combs, red powder, ete. (mothers present 
these to their daughters on the occasion of marriage), two: 
large conch shells, one of them a sacred blowing instrument 
used at marriages, births, etc., and one used at the time of 
coronation, by pouring water from it on the head of the king. 
‘It dispels all evils where water is drunk out of it or poured 
on the head.’ The red powder is used by Hindu women from 
the day of their marriage. The bridegroom, with his own 
hand, puts this powder on his bride’s forehead where the hair 
is parted, and she always wears it until she becomes a widow.” 

Here and there, however, we meet indications of the old, 
jealous seclusion. Even the hospitable Rajah of Nahan drew 
the line at permitting his wife to receive his distinguished 
guest. But at Mandalay the Burmese ladies were more 
approachable. She says: ‘In the afternoon I had the most 
successful party you can imagine. I was just a little afraid 
that the Burmese ladies might not come, but about four o’clock 
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some sixty of them appeared, all wreathed in lovely colors 
and soft silks, diamond and pearl necklaces, and flowers in 
their black hair. * * * * Ibegan by giving them a cup 
of tea and a biscuit, asking them a few questions meantime, 
and admiring their jewelry. When they had gained sufficient 
courage they asked me my age, which, according to Burmese 
etiquette, is an essential mark of politeness, and then we got 
on beautifully. * * * * Their husbands had told them 
not to smoke before me, so the very enormous cigar, which is 
generally in the mouth of man, woman, and child, did not 
appear on this occasion. They were quite unwilling to go 
away, so I think I am justified in saying that the party was a 
success.” 

It was, no doubt, owing to the great popularity of Lady 
Dufferin and her singular influence over the native ladies of 
India, that the Viceroy himself not seldom enjoyed excep- 
tional privileges scarely ever accorded to European or native 
gentlemen. ‘*On one occasion, during a visit to the Madras 
Presidency,” says Lady Dufferin, ‘he was going over the 
palace with the representative of the old princes of Tanjore, 
who had arranged for D. to speak to the eleven Ranis and 
other ladies through the purdah ; but when it came to the time 
for this interview he said, ‘No, you are the Viceroy; you 
may come behind the purdah ;’ accordingly he slipped him in 
within the sacred precincts. The ladies had not expected him, 
and were not dressed out in their best, and no one could 
speak any intelligible language. However, a sort of chatter- 
ing went on, and they made signs towards a chair, which, 
being covered with crimson cloth, D. thought he was to sit 
down on. He turned, and was just about to do so, when he 
thought he saw a slight movement, and he fancied there might 
be a little dog there, when two women pulled the cloth open, 
and there was the principal Rani !—a little, old woman who 
‘only reached half-way up the back of the chair, and whom 
the Viceroy had been within an ace of squashing. He said it 
gave him such a turn.” 

The whole of the diaries are so intensely interesting that 
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one hardly knows how to resist the temptation to quote far 
too much of it. Her visit, for instance, to the French Gov- 
ernor of Pondicherry, on her way to open a new hospital in 
Delhi in 1885. Then again a more formal visit to this same 
French Governor in Madras, at his mimic court at Pondi- 
cherry, where they were entertained at a banquet and ball, at 
which ‘* D. sat on a throne between the dances.” Her visit, 
too, to the ex-king of Oude is very funny, but her account of 
the old gentleman is far from favorable. This was in 1886. 
Two years later she again visits the spot, but a change had 
come o’er the spirit of the scene. The old ex-king had been 
dead some months, and his multitudinous pigeons, monkeys, 
deer, and camels had been dispersed, and, though the ladies 
were leaving at the rate of seven or eight a day, ‘there was 
still a large number left.” Another curious passage relates to 
a lady whose history awakens painful associations, a widowed 
half-sister of the notorious Nana Sahib. 

Indeed, in the perusal of these volumes I have scarcely 
found a single entry in these diaries that did not tempt me to 
abandon the plan upon which I proposed to review them. I 
have read them carefully, selecting, for the most part, such 
entries as have relation to Lady Dufferin’s noble work in 
India, and I have thought it best to give those entries mainly 
in the original form of her diary, commencing with her first 
visit to the General Hospital and Lady Canning’s Home, and 
her first interview with the Clewer sisters. The passages I 
have selected’ are just those which seem to me to illustrate 
the noble resolution with which this truly Christian woman 
determined, under cover of her high position of Vicereine, 
to grapple, on behalf of her sister women in India, with many 
of the most difficult problems of woman life in India. 

Wednesday, Jan. 7, 1885. —‘*In the afternoon I visited 
the General Hospital and the Lady Canning Home. The 
Clewer sisters live at the Home and train nurses. Most of 
the women are’ Emasians, and they seem to make very good 
sick nurses when once they have learned by precept and 
example that it is not beneath them to hand a glass of water 


° 
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to a patient, and that such little offices may be performed 
without the aid of a coolie. The climate at this time of the 
year is a great help to hospital management, for when you 
can have all the windows wide open, and a bright sun stream- 
ing in, you require fewer comforts, less furniture, and every- 
thing looks cheerful for the patients. There were some very 
sad cases of accident and illness; it is so hard to be laid up 
so far from home, and we saw several men who, having fami- 
lies to provide for, have lost, with their health, all means of 
making a living for them, and don’t even know how to get 
back to England themselves.” 

January 24th. —She goes to give prizes at some native 
schools, Lord Radstock presiding. ‘* It was rather an inter- 
esting sight. There was a little platform put up for me in a 
garden, on one side of which were the Hindu Christian girls 
belonging to the Normal School. Many of these become 
teachers, and some of them looked about sixteen years of age. 
They were dressed in white, the older ones wearing white 
veils over their heads. Near them, and on the other side of 
the dais, were three more schools. All the girls in these were 
small, and wore native dresses; that is to say, colored wraps 
and lots of jewels — bracelets on their wrists and ankles, ear- 
rings and nose-rings. Their hair was drawn tight back, and 
was done up in a large knot, nature’s deficiencies being made 
up with ribbon; this knot was sometimes covered with a col- 
ored net, and sometimes the whole head and ears were hidden 
with gold ornaments; but the teachers discourage the wearing 
of much jewelry at school, as the responsibility is too great 
for them. None of these girls looked more than ten or 
eleven, nor are they more developed in appearance than chil- 
dren of that age at home; and it was sad to give a doll as a 
prize to some poor little creature who may any moment leave 
her own parents for the tender mercies of a mother-in-law, or 
of an elderly husband, or who, as a child-widow, may be con- 
demned to a sort of outcast existence all the rest of her days. 
The ceremonies consisted in singing hymns and songs, in vari- 
ous languages, then an interesting report was read, and Lord 
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Radstock spoke. After this came my part of the proceed- 
ings, and I dealt out dolls, little boxes, and picture books, as 
rewards for Scripture, geography, literature, Bengali, and 
usefulness.” 

Wednesday, February 11th.— Lady Dufferin goes to give 
prizes again ; this time at a Zenana Mission, managed by Miss 
Hoare, ‘*a very energetic lady, with no nonsense abvut her.” 
‘The little Hindu girls are most attractive! They do look 
such miniature women with their coil of hair (or ribbon), the 
jewels on their heads, necklaces, bracelets, and anklets ; and 
then their drapery of different-colored muslins, variously put 
on, But I grieve to say that symptoms of European costume 
are to be seen amongst them. I had just dealt out a reward, 
or a bribe, to a reai little Oriental picture, when a horrid cal- 
ico frock of a purely English pattern appeared before me! 
And alas! even some who began well ended in patent-leather 
shoes, over which seven or eight silver anklets fell in the most 
incongruous manner. One child appeared so lame that I 
inquired about her, and found she was only suffering from 
new shoes! Is it not dreadful ? — jewels, and green and gold 
garments wound round with crimson muslin, then striped cot- 
ton stockings and shoes! And I was made a most unwilling 
accomplice, for I had to give out English cotton jackets, and 
dolls dressed in the ‘ height of fashion,’ and well calculated to 
spoil the taste of the rising generation. These atrocities are 
sent out by kind people at home. I wish they would get pat- 
terns of Indian garments and make them, both for the chil- 
dren and the dolls! Unfortunately, the latter are manufactured 
with chignons and bouts, and I suppose they can’t be bought 
without them.” 

Friday, February 27th.—Her ladyship goes up to Chinsurah, 
an old Dutch settlement, with the object of more Zenana 
prize-givings. ‘* The entertainment,” she says, ‘* was in a 
large house borrowed for the occasion. All the school chil- 
dren sat in the open central court; a raised passage ran all 
round it, on three sides of which the fathers and the brothers 
and the low-caste maid-servants were grouped, and on the 
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fourth I sat, literally in the seat of the gods, supported by the 
‘quality’ of the place. Lady Lytton had been there seven 
years ago, and the people then had refused to remove their 
gods. Now, either gods have gone down in the world, or 
‘ Vicereines’ have gone up, for, unasked, they removed the 
former to make room for the latter. I suppose this is called 
‘being more enlightened ;’ and a further proof of progression 
they gave, for the married women were on the top of the 
house, looking down upon the court, and although a sort of 
screen was put up, it was very defective in places, and they 
made large holes for themselves in others. I was glad they 
were able to have this amusement, though I am not a very 
great advocate for ‘ progress’ in such matters, for I think that 
fastern women cannot be too slowly brought forward, and 
that gods, so long as they are objects of faith, should be dis- 
turbed for no one.” After listening to «*much Bengali poetry, 
repeated by little girls,” and hearing a report read, in which 
‘¢the examiner thought the children said their poetry in rather 
a sing-song manner, ‘ which should be discouraged ;’ that he 
found these small native girls ‘ very well up in the history of 
the Jews ;’ that they were ‘intimately acquainted’ with the 
multiplication table, and were being ‘initiated into the mys- 
téries’ of grammar and geography, I stood on the steps and 
dealt out dolls, the small and ugly ones being received with 
evident dissatisfaction. The children only consent to attend 
school on condition of getting a prize, and they naturally feel 
aggrieved if the hire is not worthy of the laborer. To do les- 
sons for a whole year, and then to be fobbed off with a very 
inferior doll to that you see in the arms of a not more indus- 
trious neighbor, must indeed be irritating!” After the prize- 
giving the ‘* Vicereine” goes up to see the Zenana ladies, and 
is very sorry she had so few moments to spare with them. 
‘¢ They all seemed so pleased to see me, crowded round to 
shake hands with me, made me sit down and held my hands, 
and were delightfully cordial.” 

On Thursday, March 12th, Lady Dufferin pays her first 
visit toa Zenana. ‘‘ The master of it met us at the door, and 
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conducted us up to the room where the ladies were. The 
whole space seemed to be cut up into very small rooms fur- 
nished in the European way, and with punkahs swinging so 
low that one had to be perpetually dodging them. His wife 
wore a violet and gold silk garment over her, a black velvet 
jacket underneath, and jewels everywhere, a quantity hanging 
over her forehead, enormous rings encircling and depending 
from her ears, a very big one in her nose, eight or nine fine 
necklaces, at least sixteen bracelets on her arms, and a large 
ornament on the back of each hand, to which chains or a ring 
for each finger were attached. A grown-up daughter-in-law, 
swathed in black and gold, was very shy, and kept her face 
covered, but the father-in-law kept saying ‘You may look at 
her,’ so we lifted the veil and peeped. She was rather a fine- 
looking girl. A little granddaughter, also magnificently 
bedizened, and a married daughter completed the party.” 

The next day, as she had been very anxious to have D. sce 
one of her picturesque Hindu schools, she persuaded him to 
engage himself for the prize-giving at the ‘* Bethune School,” 
which is *¢ a secular one for girls, where they teach the ¢ higher 
branches,’ take degrees, etc., etc.” But she is much disap- 
pointed to find that this school was not at all picturesque. 
She says, ‘* With education, unfortunately, comes a taste for 
English millinery, and a departure from the good taste gener- 
ally inherent to a national costume, and [ could really groan 
when princess frocks, marabout feathers, and other shabby 
finery are flaunted before me. D. and I sat on a dais, with a 
very big table in front of us.” On this visit to the Bethune 
School the Countess has time ‘* to consider the costume ques-- 
tion fully, and to come to even stronger opinions upon the 
subject than I held before ; it also made me look at the needle- 
work in a very unsympathetic spirit. Why should we intro- 
duce into this country the crochet and wool-work of which we 
are so sick at home? But we do, and take great trouble to 
din it into the fingers of these poor children, instead of 
encouraging their own beautiful embroideries.” The most 
pleasing thing was ‘‘ the nice face of the first «B. A.’ She 
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is a teacher in the school now, and happily keeps to her own 
graceful garments. A very excellent education is given to 
girls at this school, and I hope to visit it some day when the 
pupils are at work.” ; 

June 26th. —She writes to her mother telling her of a 
party given for the Rajah of Rutlam, who has given her his 
sympathy in her «* Female Medical Scheme,” and a handsome 
subscription towards it. ‘*Major Barrington, too, promises me 
the proceeds of a concert for my fund, so now I shall make 
my scheme public. My idea is to form a National Associa- 
tion, with a central committee and a central fund, with 
branches in all parts of India, managed locally, to promote 
Female Medical Tuition, Medical Relief, and the establishment 
of Hospitals for Women all over the country.” There, unfor- 
tunately, the author of these interesting volumes stops short, 
as usual, on these particular topics, with ‘* As, however, I 
will send you all the papers connected with this work, I shall 
not tell you much about it in this journal. Ido hope it will 
succeed, and that it will be a real benefit to the women of this 
country. The fund is to be called * The Countess of Duffer- 
in’s Fund for supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women 
of India.” When you come across people with loose cash 
you may mention it.” 

November 6th.— The Viceregal party go to visit the Mayo 
College at Ajmere, ‘‘a fine, handsome marble building, to be 
opened to-morrow. Perhaps you do not know what the Mayo 
College is. It is a Rappootana Eton. The idea was sug- 
gested by Lord Mayo. The Rappootana princes and nobles 
subscribed largely to endow it, and it has been very success- 
ful so far. Each prince has a house of his own in the grounds, 
which holds eight students; these he sends from his own 
State. They must all be of good family —men whom the 
Rajah rises to receive in durbar.” 

Saturday, November 7th.— They spend the afternoon in 
the opening of the college. ‘*‘ When we entered the great 
hall we found it filled with people; the pupils sat in the front 
rows, and were all dressed in white, with colored turbans and 
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some jewels. * * * * Major Lock read an address, to 
which D. replied in a nice speech, giving good advice to the 
whom he saw before him, and at 


, 


‘scions of ancient houses, 
the end speaking of the Maharajah of Ulwar as a good exam- 
ple of the first ruling prince who had been educated at the 


school, and who is employing so much personal industry, 
care, and intelligence in the administration of his State, as to 
give complete satisfaction to the Supreme Government. 
When D. had pronounced the college to be open, a salute 
was fired, and then I took his place and gave away the prizes. 
The great winner of the day, who carried off three medals 
and an armful of books, was called Zalim Sing, and is a 
brother of the Maharajah of Jodhpore. * * * * Spar- 
tan simplicity prevails as to furniture — a bed, a chest, and a 
table being all that is allowed; but the walls were covered 
with little pictures and little glass balls, arranged by the 
occupant.” 

November 30th.— She visits again a Zenana school and a 
dispensary, but her account of it is disappointingly meagre. 
She merely says she ‘* went thoroughly through the Female 
Medical College, where the girls were at work, listening to 
lectures, attending to patients, taking pulses and tempera- 
tures, etc.,” and closes as usual, when speaking of her own 
pet hobby: ‘* However, I think I had better not drag this 
subject into my journal, else you will have far too much of it, 
as it occupies a great deal of my time and attention.” 

January 20, 1887.— At Darjeeling, near Calcutta, she gives 
an audience to ** Mr. Wesley Bailey, who established the 
Leper Mission in India, and he gave me a terrible account, 
both of the numbers and of the sufferings of these poor crea- 
tures. The lowest estimate shows that there are one hundred 
and thirty-five thousand in India, and of these there are fifty- 
six thousand in Bengal alone. The cost of keeping one in an 
asylum is £6 a year, and it certainly is a most deserving 
charity.” 

Wednesday, January 26th. *- She writes an interesting 
account of the public meeting in aid of her fund. ‘+The 
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Viceroy took the chair, and we had on the platform a very 
representative gathering. There were the committee, and the 
R. C. Archbishop, and the High Priest of the Temple of Bai- 
dyanath, and Hindu and Mahometan gentlemen of position, 
and judges, and in the hall an equally charactery gathering. 
Mr. Peele presented the report. Mr. Cruickshank seconded 
him. He speaks clearly and well. Then we had a good 
speech from the Lieutenant-Governor, and a very nice one 
from Abdul Jubber, a Mahometan of the old school, whom I 
was very glad to see supporting the scheme. After this a 
Hindu gentleman, Maharajah Narenda Krishna, proposed, and 
Nawab Abdul Zateef seconded, a vote of thanks to me for 
having established the National Association. D. replied to 
this, which was much appreciated, and which will, I think, be 
useful to us. He said he wished, as an ‘ outsider,’ to address 
both a compliment and a criticism to the managers of the 
association. The compliment was on the lucidity and sim- 
plicity of our state papers, and the criticism was ‘that the 
governing body of the fund are a great deal too modest in 
their demands and requisitions.’ He said that, instead of 
bounding our ambition to the sum of five lakhs, we ought 
rather to ask for fifty lakhs, and ended by saying, ‘No one 
knows better than myself the difficulty of obtaining money 
in India. It is one of those disagreeable problems which I 
have had to face, under disheartening circumstances, but let 
me tell the lady president of the fund that it will probably 
prove a far more graceful, as well as a more successful, 
method to throw herself on the generosity of the Indian peo- 
dle, than, as I have been obliged to do, to resort to those 
mechanical means by which alone the Government coffers can 
be replenished.’ After a vote of thanks to the Viceroy, I 
asked the seconder to express our thanks to Major Cooper, 
who, as honorary secretary, has been quite invaluable. He 
has worked like a slave, and never lets any pleasure interfere 
with this work, which, after all, is purely voluntary.” 

The next day we find her opening the Ezra Hospital, which 
Mrs. Ezra has built for the Jews in memory of her husband. 
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After she had opened the hospital she was handed ‘a very 
smart cushion, on which lay such a key! a gold key, with a 
diamond handle, my coronet and initials on the top, and a 
beautiful crystal hanging from it, on which the inscription is 
engraved. The hospital is a fine building, and there are 
twenty separate wards, and Mrs. Ezra has not only built, but 
has also endowed, the hospital.” 

The Wednesday following she gets up early to visit the 
Lady Dufferin Dispensary at Calcutta, but she gives no 
details, for her report, she says, will give the information. 
In the afternoon she gives away the prizes at the Bethune 
Scuool. The ‘* lady superintendent,” she says, ‘* is a native 
lady, and she is a Master of Arts, which is a rare distinction. 
This school carries on the higher education of women, and 
the committee is very proud of having sixteen unmarried girls 
over fourteen years of age in it!” 

Friday following, February 11th, she writes: ‘* Miss Helen 
Bourchier, M. D., the first doctor I have brought out from 
England, arrived here on her way to Madras, and I was glad 
to find she impressed every one favorably. I took her with 
me in the afternoon to visit the Campbell Hospital, which is 
very large. The poorest natives go to it, and there is a med- 
ical school attached to it, with lectures in the vernacular.” 
The hospital is like a great railway station inside, with beds 
in hundreds. ‘¢* It is badly off for a private ward for women, 
and if we could get money to build one it would be a great 
help as a training place for doctors and nurses, as the pauper 
women go freely into hospital.” 

The following week she visits some schools in the ‘* Paddy 
Fields,” of which Miss Angelina Hoare is the ruling spirit. 
Here she finds nine hundred children collected; as she says, 
‘‘simply a great carpet of children before me, rows and rows 
of little girls, fading away in the distance into rows and rows 
of boys, and teachers of all kinds standing about. After 
the Lord’s Prayer had been said in Bengali, I began to hand 
out the prizes. Each one of the nine hundred had something, 
and, although some very big boys got the tiniest of pink flan- 
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nel jackets, while the infants were presented with more mas- 
culine attire, I am in hopes they were all more or less pleased ; 
and all, from the Bishop downwards, received, at my hands, 
a copper Jubilee medal with a blue tape through it.” 

Sunday, September 23d, was the silver-wedding day of Lord 
and Lady Dufferin. She tells her mother of it, and of the 
kind wishes and lovely presents they received. ‘* At dinner 
Sir Donald Wallace proposed our healths in a very kind and 
pretty speech, and D. replied. I think we both felt rather 
choky, for we have indeed had five and twenty very happy 
years together, and the termination of a quarter of a century 
of life almost unclouded by great sorrows, and full of many 
blessings, is a real epoch in one’s*history.” 

Thursday, December 1st.—This busy King’s Daughter 
gives up what would have been a delightful pleasure to her — 
a sham fight and march past ; in short, a grand military review, 
at which D., as she cails the Viceroy, was to be present. 
Instead of which she stays at home, writes letters, visits three 
schools, an asylum for lepers, and a class for dhais (midwives). 
She tells us she ** was much interested in the dhais’ class, and 
this little effort to teach them something is just what I wish 
so much to see attempted everywhere. When I asked them 
a few questions relating to common methods among such 
women here, they answered with quite a chorus of disap- 
proval, showing that, at least, they had unlearned some of 
their more ignorant practices. There were eleven pupils. 
The leper asylum is in the middle of a grove of trees, a nice 
situation. All the women were sitting on one door-step, and 
all the men on another; they looked very impassive, and 
showed no sign of interest in their visitors. Such an assem- 
bly is a sad sight. The worst of all, however, is to see young 
babies in the arms of these poor diseased mothers. There 
are seven married couples in this place, and it is terrible to 
think of the almost certain fate of these wretched children. 
I do wish something could be done to enforce the separation 
of men and women.” 

At Lahore, December 6th. — After first elephant-riding, 
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then camel-riding through the narrow streets, which latter 
she describes very humorously, and visiting both the Lady 
Aitchison and the Mayo Hospitals, she, D., and Mrs. Lyall 
go ‘ sight-seeing.” First, the new Law Courts; then the 
School of Art, the Fort, and re-visit Runjeet Singh’s tomb 
and the morgue. After D. has left, she and Mrs. Lyall visit a 
Native Christian Normal Girls’ School, ‘** which, in future, is 
to be called by my name. We found a very nice set of girls 
there, who are prepared for the university entrance examina- 
tion, who will be very useful as teachers, and some, I hope, 
as medical women.” The next day, she goes to Amritsar, 
where she visits Miss Hewlett, **a missionary lady who has 
been most successful with medical work here. Her establish- 
ment consists of a general hospital, with an out-patient and 
an in-patient department, and of a school of midwifery, sup- 
ported by the municipality of Amritsar. In connection with 
the general hospital there are four dispensaries, and both hos- 
pitals are used for training purposes. Native Christizn girls 
are trained for work among women, going through a medical 
course, and also receiving instruction in nursing and pharmacy. 
Twenty-two dhais (midwives) are also being trained, and 
some of these have passed their examinations. To give you 
some idea of the work such a mission as this can get through, 
I may add that four thousand visits to patients in their own 
homes were made last year, and the outpatients numbered 
thirty-one thousand.” 

A very good illustration of what Lady Dufferin calls her 
‘‘ professional days” is the entry in her journal of Friday, 
December 9, 1887, at Agra. ‘* My engagements for to-day 
were as follows: 10.30, Miss Esther Smith (doctor) ; 11.30, 
Miss Fairweather (doctor) ; 12.30, Miss Yerbury (doctor) ; 
lp. m., Dr. Wilcocks; 1.30, Dr. Rice; 2, lunch; 2.30, Dr. 
Walker ; 3, visit to the hospital, Female Medical School, and 
lady doctor’s house; 6.30, leave Agra by train.” I should 
have liked to quote here some passages relative to her tour 
with her husband to the Northwest, in which she tells a serio- 
comic story of a pompous expedition to meet the Ameer of 
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Afghanistan. She naively comments on the politeness of the 
Ameer, and his love of flowers, contrasting these with his 
tendency to chopping off heads, and with the attendance of 
the executioner, who was one of his suite. When she reaches 
Simla she realizes what Indian mountains are, and when she 
gets to Government House she writes, ‘‘ The only place I 
have ever imagined at all like this spot is Mount Ararat, 
with the ark balanced on the top of it, and I am sure that 
when the rains come I shall feel still more like Mrs. Noah.” 
The two volumes are just a panorama, as it were, of Indian 
life, habits, and scenery, with the peep of European civiliza- 
tion in the midst. Surely it was a great day for feminine 
India when the ladies of Bombay presented this King’s Daugh- 
ter with an address, and the Viceroy of India himself was 
excluded from Government House. 


MR. BROWNING’S LAST POEM. 


At the midnight, in the silence of the sleep-time, 
When you set your fancies free, 
Will they pass to where — by death, fools think, imprisoned — 
Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you loved so, 
— Pity me. 


Oh, to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken! 
What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel 
— Being — who? 


One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
Strive and thrive!” cry ‘* Speed — fight on, fare ever 
There as here!” 
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HEROES OF NORTIL AMERICA. 
BY GEORGE TRUMAN KERCHEVAL. 


Ir is one week before Easter, the ground glistens with 
snow, the woods are bare of leaves; no birds sing here on 
Easter day, no flowers bloom now in the north country, unless 
it be this little clump of hyacinths that the missionary’s wife 
tends so carefully as they show pale blue buds; outside, the 
wind sighs and moans, and inside, the missionary, trying to 
warm his feet at the little box stove, suddenly turns upon his 


wife : — 

‘¢ It is no use, Susan; I can’t do it! I can’t ask them, for it 
is giving up their lives — nothing less.” 

‘© A great many people will starve and die, if they do not 


go,” she answers. 

‘* Well, and if they do —did you ever hear of a white man 
risking his life for an Indian?” 

‘*Yes, my dear. You have.” 

‘©O, I know; but that is different. I came out here among 
them for the love of Christ —” 

‘* And perhaps they will go, John, for the same reason,” 
she interrupted. 

He did not answer her, but sat thoughtfully twisting and 
untwisting a note he held in his hand; then he unfolded it 
and carefully read again : — 

‘*Can you not send up here about one hundred and sixty 
strong, young Indians—your very best? The people here 
are dying of small-pox, the Government has quarantined 
them, no white man wiil risk his life bringing supplies. Your 
Indians could come in boats; tell them to keep well in the 
middle of the stream, for hundreds are dying every day on 
either side of the river. It is an awful risk; do you think 
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you can get them to do it? Let them take a number of boats 
and bring as much cargo as they can.” 

‘*God knows I would rather go myself than ask them! 
These very men have tried to rob them, and have cheated 
them time and again in trade; if this whole village should be 
dying of the plague, I do not believe one of these settlers 
would come here to save our Indians. Here am I called upon 
to ask them to sacrifice themselves for their enemies. I have 
no heart to do it.” 

He arose with tears in his eyes, but, hastily brushing them 
aside, reached down his big coat, put on his fur hat, and, tak- 
ing a horn under his arm, went out without another word. 
Soon after he blew the horn, the Indians came running from 
this direction and that, in mild alarm at the summons; somo 
of them hatless, others in shirt-sleeves, and some with a fur 
skin flung across their shoulders. He gave them greeting, 
and, with the open letter in his hand, he told them of the suf- 
ferings of the plague-stricken people, and ended : — 

‘* The white man has not treated you fairly or honorably, 
but here is a grand chance for you to do a glorious act. The 
white men, with their wives and children, will suffer if you do 
not take them supplies. Are you willing to run the risk?” 

IIe had no heart to tell them to go. He picked out Sam- 
uel, a man the Indians loved and honored, a leader among 
them, and said :— 

‘* Samuel, you are to be the guide and leader of the party, 
if they will go.” 

But Samuel answered, ‘* Give us a little time to talk it 
over first.” 

So the missionary bade them go back to their homes and 
think it over, and turned into his house, praying God they 
would do what was best, for there were wives and children 
for these men to leave in the village; there was work to do, 
and if they left it no one would be earning anything for them : 
beside all this, they might be leaving their loved ones for- 
ever, just for the chance of helping the white settlers to live 
for their homes. Was it fair to ask these Indians to die that 
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the white men should live? And so the missionary thought, 
and mourned, and wondered what would come of it all. And 
the next morning three or four of the young men came to 
him and said ; — 

‘sWill you let us have one more Sunday at the church 
before we go? Give us once more the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper before we start upon this dangerous errand.” 

And the missionary bowed his head. He could not speak. 

The Easter morning broke bright and fair, and before the 
altar knelt the brave men who were to enter the valley of 
death to do a kindly act. A day or two afterward they started 
on their journey of over one thousand two hundred miles ; 
their boats were laden, and they called farewell to their 
homes, and paddled their cargo up the stream. 

You have read of the brave youths and maidens of Athens 
who were sent to Crete to be the prey of the savage Mino- 
tauros, and how they wept and mourned and shrank from the 
awful voyage ; yet from age to age their story is handed down, 
and it is told that they wept aloud because ‘+ they should no 
more look on the earth, and on the sun as he journeyed 
through the heavens.” These youths and maidens of Athens 
went because they were compelled to go, but our Indian 
youths of America went because they chose to sacrifice them- 
selves for the sake of men who had neither treated them 
fairly nor honorably. Ought their heroism not to be handed 
down to sons and daughters, to generations? Be sure you 
tell it to men and women who, not knowing our North Amer- 
ican Indians, dare to say there are none good among them. 

On and on up the stream went these Indian youths, through 
the cold days and in the dark nights, and on the fiftieth day, 
when they had journeyed over a month, they came to the des- 
olate banks where Death stalked on either shore. The order 


was given to keep well in the middle of the stream. The 
white settlers saw them coming, and took hope and heart as 
steadily up the river came the dark boats, a stalwart man in 
the bow and one in the stern, and between them the supplies 
for the settlers. Think of the joy in the village, where life 
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was being extinguished day by day, and hunger had stared 
them in the face, now they saw these youths bringing them 
the nourishment they so much needed to help them to fight 
the battle of death! Think also of the anxious hearts in the 
village these Indians had left, and the prayers and hopes fol- 
lowing them—prayers which were almost wholly answered, for 
in ten weeks from the time they started the brave youths came 
home, all of them well, save Samuel, who had been their 
guide and commander. The journey, the constant vigilance, 
his fear lest his men should fall ill, his anxiety to bring them 
safely home, had been too great a strain; he was emaciated 
and ill; nothing seemed to arouse him. 

The flowers had bloomed, the trees were in gay attire, the 
birds called to their mates, the sun smiled in the heavens, and 
the heart of the village was glad, for all had come home. 
But there were anxious inquiries for Samuel, and now he lay 
on his bed of balsam boughs, covered with a large robe, and 
near him bent the good, kind missionary, 

IIe knew Samuel had given his life for those he did not 
even know, and that it was well with him, but he longed once 
again to hear his voice, and bending low he called : — 

‘¢ My brother, you are passing through the valley of shad- 
ows ; tell me how it is with you, if you can.” 

Samuel heard the question, his face brightened, he lifted 
up his poor, thin arm and whispered, ‘‘I am holding on to 
God; He is my all, my joy, my happiness.” And as he spoke 
his arm fell nerveless ; he passed on to the better land of love 
and light. 


In the village was mourning and sorrow, for one of their 
truest heroes had left, but the rest bravely went on with their 
every-day work, They live their simple lives, unconscious 
of the glorious love they have shown to suffering humanity. 
It was hard for them to go, but they did what they could for 
those who had not been their friends. 


[The missionary’s account from which the leading incidents in this 
narrative are taken will be found printed in the Christian, of London.] 
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THE ANCIENT LOWLY.* 
BY JOHN C. KIMBALL. 


Tus book cannot be called a scholarly work, though it 
gives, as its sources of information, a list of more than two 
hundred books in different languages, running all the way 
from Homer to Hewit (Abram S.) and from Solon to Smith 
(William), together with numerous inscriptions from ancient 
stones recently brought to light, and claims to be ** one of the 
first histories yet compiled and written exclusively from the 
” Its material is badly mixed up— 


standpoint of social science. 
sociology and story, eulogies on labor and ‘ reflections on the 
ghastly immorality which the new philosophy of the survival 


of the fittest inculeates,” many things oft repeated, and a 
whole page, xxxiii., in the table of contents which apparently 
has nothing answering to it in the body of the work. Unusual 
words, and words assigned an unusual meaning, as ‘* ambidex- 
terity,” ‘‘ the irascible,” and ** the concupiscent,” are liberally 
employed, with some of them, as ‘* chyselephantine,” ** col- 
lonade,” ‘* infinitessimally,” not correctly spelled. And gaps 
between its facts are filled in too often with ‘* must have 
beens,” and a falling back on the writer’s declared principle 
that ‘‘ where the link of evidence becomes broken in the chain 
of chronology he shall feel perfectly exonerated for drawing 
upon the plausibly imaginative in order to restore the link.” 
Nevertheless, it is a book full of interest ; is written honestly 
and wholesomely, in sympathy with its theme; and, without 


? 


*“ The Ancient Lowly, a History of the Ancient Working People from 
the Earliest Known Period to the Adoption of Christianity by Constan- 
tine,” is the full title of a volume of 519 pages, written by C. Osborne 
Ward, dedicated to the memory of Courtlandt Palmer. Issued from the 
press of The Craftsman in Washington, D. C. 
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accepting its repeated declarations that what it has to 


” 


‘*news,” and what other historians have deliberately 
pressed and passed over in silence,” it certainly does contain, 
on a most important subject, a vast amount of information, 
that, at least to the ordinary reader, is not easily accessible 
anywhere else. 

It is commonly supposed that the labor problem is one dis- 
tinctively of our day; that the movements of laboring peo- 
ple, their trades unions, discussion of rights, resistance to 
legal disabilities, strikes against employers, and combinations 
to lend each other a helping hand, are of recent origin; and 
that ages ago they were too ignorant, and too much the mere 
pawns of others, to organize themselves into societies, or to 
play any important part against knights and kings on the 
chess-board of history. Undoubtedly a great change has 
taken place in their problem, and it will not do in describing 
its ancient forms and manifestations to use too literally the 
terms of our time, a fact Mr. Ward sometimes forgets. But 
the thing itself is of very ancient origin — its phases now but 
the legitimate unfolding of tendencies which have been at 
work as long as civilization itself. And what it has been 
through in the past is fraught with most significant lessons to 
the lofty and the lowly alike, as to how it should be dealt 
with in our own day. 

The condition of the lowly in ancient times, though vary- 
ing in different ages and different lands, was, as a whole, 
vastly inferior, both in physical comforts and in social and 
political rights, to that of the lowly anywhere now. A large 
part of them — at one time two-thirds of all the people in the 
Roman Empire —were slaves, made such partly as captives 
taken in war, and partly as descendants through younger 
branches of the original patrician families. The freedmen of 
Rome were but little better off than the slaves, differing from 
them not so much in comforts and respect as in having the 
responsibility of providing for themselves. The heel of the 
upper classes was on them all. Nothing can exceed the con- 
tempt with which they are alluded to by such law-givers as 
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Lycurgus, and even by such philosophers as Plato and Cicero. 
Their dress and food were of the rudest kind, white bread, in 
some cases, being denied them by law. When paid in money, 
their wages in Greece, at the time of Pericles, so brilliant in 
history, was the equivalent of ten and one-half cents a day 
for a common laborer, fourteen cents for a gardener, fifteen 
cents for a miller, and nineteen cents for a carpenter. Clerks 
and professional men received enly about the same amount, 
the fact that they worked at all for wages ranking them all 
alike among the lowly; and even the architect of the temple 
of Minerva, Polias by name, was paid no more than the hum- 
blest mason who hewed its stones, seventeen and one-half 
cents a day. Their persons were subject to all manner of 
indignities, and were often covered with bruises and slashes 
given to them in moments of passion, or with brands of hot 
on given to them more deliberately as the punishment of 
offences. Their lives were held at the cheapest rate. In 
Sparta, when it was found they were becoming too numerous, 
the young men of the upper classes, as a means of diminish- 
ing their number and of becoming familiarized with blood, 
were annually armed with daggers and sent forth over the 
country to put them to death. During the Peloponnesian war 
the Lacedemonians, being hard pressed, took them as help- 
ers to the battlefield; but when victory was won, largely 
through their valor, the masters, to save themselves from 
the mortification of being continually reminded of it by 
their presence, had upwards of two thousand of them slain 
at a gathering to which they had been brought for the 
purpose, professédly, of being crowned with garlands, so lit- 
tle honor did the ancient lofty have in dealing with the ancient 
lowly. At Rome, less than a century before the Christian 
era, vast numbers of them were trained and pitted against 
each other in gladiatorial fights, to be slain by the score and 
the hundred. Funerals were regarded as complete only in 
proportion as they were solemnized with combatants who shed 
each other’s blood. One of the amusements of the rich at 
their private entertainments, indulged in alike by lords and 
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ladies, was to have them driven into the dining-hall, at the 
close of the other festivities, to make for the eyes a feast of 
stabbing and slashing. Beautiful women and small children 
were sometimes armed and driven against each other naked, 
till they fell, weltering in each other’s gore. And when other 
food was scarce the wild beasts of the amphitheatre were fed 
with quivering human flesh, as cheaper than that of cattle. 
One of the stories told of Caligula is that from a file of pris- 
oners brought before him, he picked out two conspicuous 
bald-headed men, some distance apart, as marking the length 
of the line that should be marched off to satisfy hungry brute 
mouths. 

Worse, however, than any cruelty or degradation to their 
bodies, the lowly for long ages, and in some of the most 
enlightened parts of the ancient world, were denied all rec- 
ognition as having souls, or any of the rights which soul 
implies. They were shut out from the priesthood, from the 
hopes and comforts of the State religion, from politics, and, 
except in cases of dire necessity, from bearing arms in war. 
Nor could any amount of ability or good conduct raise them up 
to their enjoyment. They might become artists, poets, schol- 
ars, saints, and even millionaires, but not the less were they 
ooked upon as among the lowly. The only difference 
between those who had virtue and talent and those who pos- 
sessed only bone and muscle was in their market value. 
‘¢ Philosophers, grammarians, poets, and fools” were put 
financially in a class by themselves; and, while their cloddish 


brethren were sold sometimes for seventy cents apiece, they, 
with their brains thrown in, were disposed of, when scholar- 
ship was in special demand, for, perhaps, a hundred dol- 
lars each. 


Yet, dark and hard as their life was in many of its features, 
it must be remembered that, mingled with its shadows and 
burdens, lights and alleviations were not wholly waating. 
They had their amusements and their gratifications of appe- 
tite and sense; had the great joy of love one to another, and 
the thrill of life itself; had the shorn Jamb’s body tempered 
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to the wind by its additional toughness and insensibility — 
the real method of Providence everywhere in showing its 
creatures kindness. And, overleaping all social bars, cases 
were not uncommon in which the lowly had the most genial 
and kindly relations with their masters and owners, were 
their confidants and friends, and gave and received a devotion 
even to death itself that was honorable to each, gleams of 
which, shining through classic literature, from Homer down, 
make one of its pleasantest features, and herald humanity’s 
coming full-lighted day. 

Conspicuous among the agencies which helped to ameliorate 
their condition were their social, business, and philanthropic 
unions. Instead of its being true that labor combinations are 
of recent origin, it is now found that they existed in great 
numbers and full of vigor two thousand five hundred even, 
three thousand years ago. ‘The Masons of té-day are the 


survivors of many orders equally old, and were doubtless com- 
posed at first of those who made masonry their literal occupa- 


tion. As the ancient lowly, shut out by their birth from the 
Eleusinian mysteries, and from all participation in the rites of 
the State’s religion, a grievance whose magnitude to them can 
hardly be comprehended now, they were led, alike by the 
social instincts of our human nature and by the desire to have 
some kind of reiigion and some god as their patron, to form 
associations of their own, with rituals, perhaps, in imitation 
of those they were excluded from, as in our own time so 
many more democratic orders have been developed after the 
Masonic pattern. Some of the most interesting portions of 
Mr. Ward’s book are those in which he gives an account of 
these ancient labor unions. Not only each trade — thirty-five 
in all at Rome in the time of Constantine — had its special 
union of skilled workmen, as ‘* Albarii,” The Plasterers ; 
‘¢ Liquarii,” The Carpenters ; ‘* Medici,” The Doctors ; ‘* Coc- 
torii,” The Cooks, and the like, but each division and sub- 
division of a trade was organized by itself, as ‘* Gladiarii,” 
The Sword-makers; ‘* Telerii,” The Dart-makers; ‘* Mulo 
Medici,” The Horse Doctors, and ‘* Greegustatorii,” The Tast- 
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ers beforehand of the food. Even the rag-pickers had_ their 
collegium Centonariorum; and there was a division of the 
image-makers into the Cavatores, who carved out the like- 
nesses of the great gods like Jupiter and Vulean, and the Imag- 
inifices, who confined their business to the making of little 


ones. These colleges, or unions, had their separate places of 


meeting, and their special mottoes, laws, and rituals, As 
marble was cheap, many of their names and mottoes were 
engraved on tablets which, surviving to this day, are our chief 
source of knowledge as to their existence, and in not a few 
cases the misspelled classic words and the slang terms that are 
used give us a flavor of the past, and a knowledge of the 
people’s every-day life vastly more pungent than anything 
handed down on the pages of poets and philosophers. 

The objects of these societies were about the same as of 
similar ones Wow: some, social life; some, mutual insurance ; 
and some, mutual defence and protection. The lend-a-hand 
principle was conspicuous in them all, and to a certain extent 
they were all religious, taking the place largely of our churches 
and conference meetings, the piety being partly a cloak to 
save them from interference by the State, and partly that 
genuine sentiment which, in all ages and all lands, the lowly 
have cherished as their dearest comfort. Very touching in 
some of them is the provision made for the burial of their 
members after death. The fixed contribution for funeral 
expenses was twenty-five denarii, about four dollars. Roses 
costing five denarii, about eighty cents, were to be put on the 
coffin; and a special provision was made for the burial of an 
aged parent. Very curious is the fact that women equally 
with men were their members, providing for the eating, and 


helping on their social life the same as in churches and frater- 
nities now ; and, what is more, the slabs with their inscriptions 
bear conclusive evidence that women among the lowly, both in 
Greece and Italy, instead of having no rights, were endowed 


by their labor unions with the right of suffrage, and were 
sometimes elected to be their presiding officers. 
During all the earlier periods of Roman history, under 
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Numa Pompilius especially so, these associations of workmen 
were fully recognized by the State; but in the course of cen- 
turies, as they increased in strength, and began to use their 
strength to acquire political rights, resist oppression, and 
redress their grievances, the jealousy of the wealthier classes 
was aroused, and, precisely the same as is being done now, 
efforts were made to suppress them by legislation. 

It was in this latter period that occurred the great uprisings 
of ancient working men, the story of which is one of the best 


and most exciting parts of Mr. Ward’s book. The seven 


principal ones are carefully described: that of the miners at 


Launum, in Greece; of Drimakos and the slave population at 
Chios, in the Grecian Archipelago ; of Viriathus, in Spain; of 
Eunus, at Enna, in Sicily ; of Avistonicus, at Pergamus, in Asia 
Minor; of Athenion, near Syracuse, in Sicily; and of Spar- 
tacus, at Capua, in Italy. Many of their leaders, Spartacus 
pre-eminently, were men of great ability, intelligence, and 
character, men whose success would have placed them among 
the most conspicuous figures of history. The rebellions they 
headed were of vast extent, collecting around their standard 
armies of one, two, and three hundred thousand men. Battles 
were fought with desperate valor and ferocity, and involving 
immense slaughter; and again and again, sometimes through a 
long series of years, the ablest generals and the most trained 
armies that imperial Rome could send against them were over- 
whelmed in defeat. In every case, however, the working 
people were finally overcome ; sometimes by dissensions among 
their officers, sometimes by the excesses of rapine, brutality, 
and appetite into which their victories led them, and too often, 
alas ! the same as with popular uprisings in Ireland and among 
the lowly in all ages, by their treachery and betrayal of each 
other. Their defeat was followed by every kind of vengeance 
and punishment that Roman power could inflict. A favorite 
method was crucifixion, direct slaughter being resorted to 
when the cross was too slow. It was literally, on both sides, 
an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. The estimate is 
made that over a million working people were put to death in 
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their various uprisings, besides the multitude of their opponents 
who perished in putting them down. And what was the result? 
A worse condition for themselves at the end, so far as rights, 
wages, and hopes were concerned, than they had ever been in 
before ; and the leaving of their conquerors, also, more cruel 
and corrupt, more unable to resist foreign foes, and the more 
sure of an early downfall to their whole social system than 
they would have been even under def eat. 

It was just after the close of the greatest of these uprisings, 
that of Spartacus, in which everything for the lowly which 
military genius and battle-field valor could do had been tried 
and failed, that Jesus appeared on earth and began his method 
of working in their behalf. And in the light of Mr. Ward’s 
book the time and scene of his coming, the elements he had to 
deal with, and the contrast of his weapons with those which 
had been used before, and his success, at least begun, have a 
dramatic significance, and give an emphasis and singularity to 
his work, that array it in new splendor, and that the direct 
accounts of it, with all their marvels, have never done justice 
to. The stage on which he appeared, though peaceful for the 
moment, was still black with the clouds, and red with slaughter, 
and strewn with the havoc of the terrible wars so recently 
closed. The people outside of Judea that he had to deal with 
were lowly, not only in position and power, but in coarseness, 
brutality, superstition, and ignorance — more hopeless, appar- 
ently, to address injunctions of purity and brotherhood to than 
the wildest anarchists, or the lowest paupers of our large cities 
to-day. His methods and principles —** Resist not evil,” ** Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” ‘* All ye are brethren,”— 
were the very opposite of everything they had been accustomed 
to in the past. And what he promised them Was not more 
wages, more food, more political rights, more social recogni- 
tion, more vengeance on their oppressors, but the kingdom of 
God, more righteousness, more grace, more cross-bearing, 
more forgiveness of their foes. And the result of this appar- 
ently hopeless work in their behalf? It is not yet certainly 
that of entire success. Christianity itself in its struggle for 
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them has been fearfully corrupted, has forgotten, too often, its 
principles at the start, has churches to-day where the lowly 
are as little welcome as in the temples of old, and is in the 
hands largely of the class that were its enemies at first. But 
it has never been really overcome, has kept up the war for 
eighteen hundred years that the bravest generals and_ the 
grandest armies before its time were able to carry on only for 
eight or ten; and, allied with other things, it has attained for 
its subjects, even here on earth, some recognition, some of their 
rights, some of the common good. 

Mr. Ward’s book, while bringing out in vivid colors the 
enormous difficulty of the task Christianity undertook, presents, 
also, ina striking light some of the means and causes by which 
it was done. One was its addressing itself so directly to the 
religious Wants of its subjects. Nothing is more pathetic in 
the cendition of the ancient lowly than their hunger and thirst 
to be recognized as having souls, and to get for themselves, 
both in life and death, the hopes and comfort of religion, even 
the barest crumbs of it falling from the tables of the great. 
And a gospel which proclaimed soul as their natural birth- 
right and all of them to be the sons of God, and a kingdom 
for entrance into which personal worth was to be the only test, 
what wonder that it appealed to them with tremendous force ? 
The old Hebrew religion did the same thing for the Hebrew 
nation : recognized the humblest of its members as children of 
Abraham and heirs of the Divine promise ; afforded, therefore, 
less contrast with the new faith in regard to it than the heathen 
religions ; and the difference helps explain why what was so 
eagerly accepted by the common people elsewhere took so 
little hold of the Jews. 

Another influence was the preparation for acting in churches 
which had come to them through membership in their phil- 
anthropic and labor unions. Accustomed for years to being 
organized, and to taking part in the exercises of such bodies, 
always conducted with an aping of religious rites, they took 
easily and naturally to the same thing in strictly religious 
societies, many of the observances they found in the one — the 
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Lord’s supper, for instance, — being only a transfer of what 
they had left in the other, a fact which explains some of the 
customs and abuses we have hints of in churches like that of 
Corinth, and that is suggestive, is it not, of what is the natural 
point of contact between Christianity and the working men. 

Pre-eminent, however, among the causes of its success was 
its beginning its work in their behalf not with the improve- 
ment of their social and political rights, as in all preceding 
movements, but with the improvement of their personal and 
moral condition. It did not forget their environment, or the 
immense influence environment has on character; in its own 
time and way it wrought for it mightily. But it went, first of 
all, for the individual man; wrought from within outwardly ; 
fitted him for being politically free by freeing him from the 
bondage of sin; made him spiritually and morally the equal 
of every other man, then proclaimed him to be so as a citizen; 
and, teaching him devotion to principle, a broad, humanitarian 
love and self-sacrifice for the common good, it made him strong 
at the very points where all other movements in his behalf had 
broken down, and the agent more eflicient than any outward 
leader, of his own political and social uplifting. 

Is there any better way now of dealing with the problems 
of labor and the lowly than this old one with which Christian- 
ity began, that of recognizing and defending their organiza- 
tions, developing and using the natural points of contact the 
church has with them, appealing to principle rather than to 


force as their weapon, building up the individual man as the 
true agency for building up the State, and in all things ‘lend- 
ing a hand?” 





THE WOMAN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION. 
BY CAROLINE DUPEE 


Tus society was founded in Boston among a small body of 
women who had been working for some years, through Sun- 
day services, for the uplifting and advancement of their own 
seX. 

The first meeting as an organized association was called 
June 11, 1877, at No. 4 Park Street, with a membership of 
forty-five ladies, a fund of one hundred eighty dollars, a loan 
of one hundred dollars from the president, Dr. Clisby, and a 
rent of six hundred fifty. Ina pecuniary sense the odds were 
against the society, but there Was no time to think of failure. 
The craft was launched, and it would be cowardice to think of 
sinking. 

One of the methods by which this little band hoped. to 
accomplish their aims was to enlist the sympathies of the more 
fortunate educated class. Their demands upona this class are 
embodied in one sentence contained in the president's report 
of 1886, wherein she says, ‘* Let the idealists bring their high 
ideas, the inspired their inspiration, the learned their learn- 
ing, the wise their wisdom, the cultured their culture, devot- 
ing all these to the grand work of dispelling ignorance, 
arousing thought, stirring the heart, establishing high stand- 
ards, educating public opinion, and advising means for human 
advancement, as well as befriending the friendless, and help- 
ing the helpless.” 

The seeds of every quality essential to success were planted 
in this new work, and the earnestness of its founders soon 
awakened a hearty response among the thoughtful women of 
Boston. <A new field of labor was thus set apart for women 


alone, and there was a fear in the minds of some that it might 
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not prove successful, but this fear was soon quieted. The soci- 
ety was, and has continued to be, a true sisterhood ; all work in 
unison, their motto, ‘* New life, more light, and, in the one- 
ness of humanity, increased joy to all God’s children.” At 
the close of the first year the list of members had increased 
to four hundred, and after paying all expenses there remained 
$86.93 in the treasury. At the end of the second year there 
were five hundred fifty members, and $302.39 in the treasury. 
Every year the figures have increased in a similar ratio. May, 
1889, there was a membership of fourteen hundred, and a 
new home. 

This association began by opening reading and employment 
departments, classes in hygiene, physical culture, and other 
branches. Lectures and entertainments were given during 
the week, for the promotion of a social feeling, while the Sab- 
bath was devoted to moral and spiritual development. 

In 1878 a department for the protection of working women 
was established, which has proved a most important branch in 
assisting women to recover earnings fraudulently withheld. 

In less than four years the Union had outgrown the limits 
of its birthplace, and its offices were removed to 157 Tremont 
Street. Here new branches were added — music, languages, 
stenography, elocution, ete. 

The Union remained in Tremont Street but two years, when 
the rapidly increasing number of applicants and patrons 
created a pressing demand for new avenues of usefulness and 
labor. The committee were forced to seek still more com- 
modious quarters, and they removed to 74 Boylston Street. 
The facilities for extending their lines of work were greatly 
promoted by this change. It was the means of a universal 
awakening to the importance of such an institution, and many 
of those who had formerly looked upon the enterprise as a 
sentimental experiment now became its supporters, and the 
board of administration found the difficulty of adding to the 
corps of helpers marvellously diminishing. 

To their various departments was now added a bureau for 
domestic service, which has proved a great public benefit. 
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Best of references are required from both employer and 
employed, and thereby better satisfaction follows. Of course, 
there are mistakes even here; references do not always hold 
good, and, again, dispositions cannot be adjusted in an intel- 
ligence office; a girl who might be considered an_ ideal 
servant by one woman might fail to meet the demands of 
another. ‘Trouble with help is often a question of tempera- 
ment, not inefficiency on part of servant, or unjust demands 
of employer. The spirit of adaptation is not an easy one to 
cultivate, but is certainly one most worthy of consideration. 

The industrial department has well earned the title 
‘Woman's Exchange.” Here women bring their articles 
for sale, and find a ready market. Fancy goods of every 
description, and delicacies which tempt the epicurean taste, 
are here displayed. 

An outgrowth from the industrial department is the cafe, 
where food of the first quality, prepared in the most home-like 
manner, is served at rates so cheap that a girl working at three 
dollars per week can well afford, at least, one good ** square 
meal” each day. 

Millinery, dress-making, plain sewing, and button-hole- 
making are among the practical branches introduced by the 
industrial department. 

Through the efforts of the Committee on Education, lectures 
upon art, literature, sculpture, painting, poetry, and life have 
been successfully presented, and freely discussed. 

The work of the Union is not confined to the narrow limits 
of its abiding-place. Cases of poverty are sought out and 
investigated, help is given, with advice for the future. The 
sick are visited, and the erring befriended. 

The long-cherished hope for a permanent home has at last 
been realized. The past year has seen the Union firmly 
planted upon its own soil (98 Boylston Street), with ample 
room for growth. But hard work and anxious moments are 
yet in store for those upon whose shoulders rest the heaviest 
burdens. Still, as the work of this association bears the mark 
of wise purpose and unabating energy, and as the people 
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realize its importance, there reed be no fear for the future. 
Substantial evidences of appreciation are sure to flow in, 
which we, having perfect confidence in the board of manage- 
ment, know will be carefully expended. 

Many of the present directors have stood by the ‘ eratt” 
iu fair weather and foul for twelve years. Mrs. Diaz was one 
of these. She was unanimously chosen president in 1881, 
and has not only faithfully carried out the plans of her pred- 
ecessor, Dr. Clisby (who resigned on account of sickness), 
but has thrown her whole soul into the work of extending the 
influence of this institution —an influence which has ‘* put a 
girdle [almost] round about the earth.” 


> 
In tracing this brief outline of the Union we can see how 


much depends upon strict adherence to original designs. The 


success of this society is chiefly due to united effort and 
unwavering fidelity to first principles, with a steady outlook 
for ali waste of moral, spiritual, and intellectual energies — 
the cause — the cure. 





EDUCATION IN A REFORMATORY. 
BY DAVID C. TORREY. 


Tne modern reformatory is a union of the factory and the 
university. 

Dr. Hamilton D. Way states clearly the object of educating 
criminals. He assumes that it is a mistake to suppose that 
the criminal is naturally bright. Moral failure and blunted 
intellect, as a rule, go hand in hand. If bright, it is usually 
in a narrow line, and self-repeating. The criminal’s malprac- 
tice has its origin in blunted or non-developed nervous areas, 
and is indicative of wrong-headedness. Whatever may be 
suid of the motives or incentives that led to crime, the fact 
remains that the head of the criminal is wrong. The time has 
gone by in which to argue that to educate the criminal is to 
make him «a more accomplished and successful seamp. It is 
through pbysical and mental training, and their composite 
labor, that the slumbering germs of manhood are fructified, 
maturing under a firm and unrelaxing discipline. The erimi- 
nal’s mind, while not diseased, is undeveloped, or it may be 
abnormally developed in certain directions; the smartness 
resulting therefiom partaking of low cunning, and centering 
about self. Ile is deficient in stability and will power, and 
incapable of prolonged mental effort and application. — is 
intellect travels in a rut, and fails him in an emergency. His 
moral nature shares in the imperfections of his physical and 
mental state. 

Effort is made at the Concord, Massachusetts, Reformatory 
to put this idea, expressed by Dr. Way, in practice. Large 
shops are equipped with the machinery and implements for 


making boots and shoes, and for making chairs. Hundreds 


of men and boys work quietly and busily at the benches, under 
the eye of an officer, who sits at a desk on a high platform. 
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’ 
Each worker has a stent to complete, and when that is done 
he may sit and chat quietly with a comrade. 

The educational work in letters extends from the primer to 
lectures on scientific, social, political, and historic topics. A 
gratifying interest in education is shown by a large part 
of the convicts, and they are helped to make rapid prog- 
ress by the regularity of their life, and the lack of diverting 
circumstances. 

In this way is united in a reformatory the mental and man- 
ual training which many eminent educators think is the ideal 
for all educational effort. The man or boy who has a ‘term of 
two or three years to serve in the Concord Reformatory may 
have there the best opportunity of his life to learn a useful 
occupation, and to make a good advance in knowledge at the 
same time. In addition to the work in the school-room, there 
are a library, a number of literary and debating societies, a 
religious association, a large, weil-trained choir of male voices, 
and a weekly newspaper. The societies are officered and man- 
aged by the convicts, and the reporting for Our Paper is done 
by them, under the supervision of the chief officer. One 
afternoon each week the convicts exercise in the yard, and 
several exciting ball games make the yard look like a college 
‘campus. Whena man leaves the reformatory the prison paper 


says he has ** graduated,” and, with a wish for success, often 


mentions his ability in debate, or as a writer. A short time 
ago there was a letter in the prison paper from an ‘* alumnus” 
of the reformatory who is soon to enter college. 

At the reformatory there is, of course, another side ot 
prison-life which is not so attractive. It is the cell, the prison 
fare, and the prison discipline; and I think this is effective in 
giving the prisoners a proper view of crime, and in making 
them to understand that while the State is ready to help hon- 
est effort to reform, it is unrelenting in its opposition to crime. 





TEN TIMES ONE. 


Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 


Lend a Hand. 


I wAve asked the chiefs of the more important clubs in this 
vicinity to meet me to-day for a special purpuse. We have hitherto 
undertaken, at the office of Lunp a HAND, to meet the suggestion 
and applications for co-operated work amoung the clubs, which have, 
naturally enough, been made by peuple who wanted to work, and, on 
the other hand, by people who wanted work done. We have done 


this very gladly; but, clearly enough, it is not the work of a pub- 
lishing-office, and 1 am very well aware that we have not done it 


very well. 
The case is this: We have a very large number of correspond- 


ing clubs. Mrs. Whitman has on her roll nearly one thousand — if 
we include the clubs of the Ministering League. ‘There are proba- 
bly as many more clubs of whose existence we do not know. I sup- 
pose that, roughly speaking, these clubs may include forty thousand 
members. It seems to. me highly desirable that each club should do 
its own work. This may be teaching a lame boy how to cut out fig- 
ures with a jig-saw; or it may be, asin the case of the Clinton Ten, 
the establishment of a hospital for the town. So far as a club does 
its own work by itself, we need only to encourage, and need not so 
much as advise. 

But, besides this separated work, we find constantly that different 
clubs are looking around for work to do, and they address us letters 
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of inquiry. They even have money in their treasuries which they 
do not know how to spend. ‘The general prosperity of this country 
is such that there are many large regions in which there is not a 
pauper or a criminal confined. And it is idle to tell the managers 
of these clubs that they must look in the next poor-house or in the 
next house of correction for the sphere of their activity. Very 
likely both poor-house and house of correction are rented for sum- 
mer boarders. All the same, these young people are being educated 
to public spirit; they want something to do, and are interested in 
uniting with other societies of the same sort in doing it. On the 
other hand, it is very natural that persons who see the need of a cer- 
tain community shall write to us to ask if the Look-up Legion, 
or the King’s Daughters, or the Wadsworth Clubs in general, can- 
not meet that need. And it will be a very interesting business if 
we can ‘‘ make one hand wash another.’ If we can bring into com- 
munication the clubs which are seeking for new worlds to conquer 
and new fields for their activity, and at the same time can meet 
necessities which exist, perhaps, on the other side of the world, we 
seem to be engaged in an important and attractive affair. 

[ have called the heads of clubs in this neighborhood together, to 
ask if an arrangement of executive committees cannot be made which 
may attend to this adjustment of our work, and so, in the end, may 
stimulate and enlarge it. I will give four or five illustrations, taken 
from our books of the last year, which will give definiteness to these 
general observations. 

I received, rather more than a year since, a letter from Mr. Part- 
ridge, an artist in Rome, giving me an account of the school which 
the Waldensians had established in Siena, in Italy. The Waldenses 
are poor people, and did not see how they were to carry their school 
through the winter. Mr. Partridge wrote to me to consult abvut it, 
and [ published the substance of his appealin Leyp a Hanp. The 
result of that appeal has been that different clubs have furnished us 
with more than two hundred dollars, which has been remitted to 
Siena, the school is now in operation there for its second year, and, 
so far as I can see, it may be carried on indefinitely by the assistance 
of our clubs. It is interesting to observe that the club which has 
contributed the largest amount of money is the club of Portland, in 
Uregon. One could hardly imagine two cities more unlike in their 
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history and make-up than Siena and Portland. But the prosperity 
of Portland to-day is able to send the help which is needed to that 
city to which pilgrims resort to render homage to the monuments of 
its old-time prosperity. Now, I do not think it is the business of a 
publishing-office to conduct this interchange between Portland and 
Siena. If we had a committee on education, to consist of three 
active persons, to receive reports from Siena, and to circulate these 


reports among the people interested here, I believe that that whole 
business would go on with much more real spirit than is possible now. 

A similar instance was in an appeal which I had from Miss Tut- 
wiler, a teacher in Alabama, describing to me the necessities of the 
mining convicts in that State. I did not myself take much interest 
in the appeal; it seemed to me that the State of Alabama ought to 
provide for its own prisons. But I did not feel at liberty to let my 
personal prejudices interfere, and I published the appeal. Miss Tut- 
wiler wanted one hundred and fifty dollars, and a large portion of 
the sum was at once sent to me and remitted to her. I am only 
awaiting her detailed statement of how much more she wants, to col- 
lect it from different clubs which have offered to furnish that amount. 
In this case, again, I cannot help thinking that if we had a sub-com- 
mittee which should take that class of appeals in hand, we should 
bring together the helpers and the helped much more directly than 
we do now. 

In exactly the same way, under Mrs. Whitman’s direction, several 
of the clubs have taken in hand work for the Indians. Miss Claude 
White, who was a teacher in the Round Valley reservation, Covelo, 
Cal., wrote to Lenp A HAnpD in November, 1887, asking for help 
for a people who had never had a Christmas celebration. ‘The clubs 
responded most generously, and thus began the acquaintance. The 
next spring Miss White wrote to the secretary of a little Indian 
whom she wished very much to have leave the reservation and go 
away to be educated. Edith was a bright girl, twelve years of age. 
Miss White enclosed her photograph. Efforts were at once made to 
see if Edith could be sent to Hampton. At the annual Ten Times 
One meeting in May, 1888, letters from Miss White were read, and 
General Marshall explained that one hundred and sixty-seven dollars 
was appropriated by Government for each scholar, but that it was 
necessary to raise about seventy dollars more to cover the entire 
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expense. In addition to the school expenses for Edith, it was 
necessary to raise about fifty dollars in order to pay her passage 
to Hampton. The moment this was known, money came in for 
the passage, and some, though not sufficient, for her tuition. But 
that would have come with no difficulty. Just as we thought the 
arrangements completed, Miss White was called to San Francisco. 
She could not go to Covelo for Edith, but she wrute to the woman 
with whom the child was living, and to whom she made herself almost 
a necessity. ‘The woman refused to part with her, and so, after 
using what persuasion we could, we were obliged to leave her at 
Covelo. This case simply shows how ready is the help when it is 
needed. 

Another case comes to my mind — equally unsuccessful, but show- 
ing the same helpful spirit. A lady in Lexington, Ky., in telling of 
a celebration among the poor colored people, mentioned a little lame 
boy who could be cured, the doctors thought, if sent to a hospital in 
Louisville. This letter was read before a club of girls, who imme- 
diately wished to know the expense of sending the little fellow there. 
The lady had not dreamed of such help, but began at once to inquire 
and make arrangements. We even wrote to the clubs at Louisville 
to take an interest in the boy, but when the time came, the mother 
would not part with him, although she was not always kind to him 
when with her, and the plan had to be abandoned. 

A good deal of help has been sent to Wheelock, Indian Territory, 
where there is a school established for the colored children whose 
parents were the slaves of the Choctaw Indians—a degraded and 
ignorant class. The school appears to have been destitute of every- 
thing needed. But the clubs have sent boxes of clothing, sewing 
cut and basted for the girls, books, picture-cards, and many other 
things. 

This autumn came an appeal from the South, from a new school 
just started, and already we have reports of boxes received there and 
more on their way. 

The last of these bits of mutual help of which I will speak is in 
the establishment of a coffee-house in this city, by the King’s 
Daughters of the Dudley Street Baptist Church in hoxbury. These 
young ladies, having determined to carry on this work, being well 
aware of the value of our endorsement, asked me to receive the 
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-money which should be sent to them. The single fact that we had 
extended our approval to the work met the need so far that I have 
received, and have turned over to them, more than two hundred dol- 
lars for the purposes of that coffee-house. 

Now, what I would suggest to this meeting is the establishment of 
another sub-committee on charities, which may receive all such appli- 
cations, carry on the necessary correspondence, account for the mon- 
eys received and for the moneys expended. 

It is no fault of ours that the union of the clubs proves itself more 
important than I ever supposed it would be, and, I think, than any of 
us ever supposed it would be. Where there is a successful Lend a 
Hand Club, or club of the King’s Daughters or Look-Up Legion, 
the success of that body gives dignity to all the bodies of similar 
name. ‘This is as it should be; the united clubs have a right to the 
distinction earned by every individual. And [ believe that, if we 
can do our united work well, the community will begin to see that 
here is a good way of expending energy and charity. And though, 
in educating these young people to public spirit, we have, I may say, 
called into existence a working force of which we were not aware 
before, I think that the committees which I wish to form will have 
no difficulty in collecting all the money they want for purposes which 
they are willing to recommend. I believe, for instance, that the com- 
mittces on charities might set on foot at once such an establishment 
as I have had suggested to me within a few weeks, for providing 
temporary homes for widowed mothers with young children. This is 
a gap which, at this moment, is not filled. 

I will close this statement by the narrative of an incident which 
has annoyed me a good deal, though I do not blame myself for neg- 
ligence. At our annual meeting in May last a lady came to me and 
offered me, for the use of the clubs, the gift of a house and land, 
which I afterwards found to be valued at between five and ten thou- 
sand dollars. It was a free gift, and we might use the property for 
a hospital, for a convalescent home, or for anything we chose. I 
thanked her most cordially, and attempted, at the time, to make some 
arrangement by which it could be made a good summer convalescent 
home. But really I had not the force at command to carry out such 
an enternrise ; the ladies whom I consulted in Worcester were not 
ready to carry out such a plan before the autumn, nor had I any 
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assistance here on whom I liked to throw the detail. And I was 
obliged, therefore, in the early autumn, to acquiesce in other arrange- 
ments which the lady had made, and to give up what seemed to me 
an admirable opportunity. I ought to say that she expresses herself 
as willing as she ever was to assist in such an enterprise, if we care 
to carry it forward anywhere. But here is the special reason which 
I have for saying that I believe that the committees which I ask you 
to form now will not find that they have to urge people to give 

‘the money. I think that they will have all the money that they can 
show they know how to use; and I do think that here will be a good 
method of sustaining a valuable effort in public spirit, precisely 
because here will be people competent to show whether the effort 
should be made. 

What I propose to you, then, is that we shall form four executive 
committees of the united Wadsworth Clubs. First, one on Educa- 
tion, to take any such cases as those of the Crow Indians, of the 
Siena School, and of the convict schools in Alabama. I should pro- 
pose that the chairman of such a committee should act as treasurer. 
Scecnd, I propose a committee on Missions. Third, a committee on 
other charities. 

And this is the prime object for which I have called you together. 
But, as we are together, I should like to ask for the appoint- 
ment of another committee, which I will call a committee on 
Club Literature. We are sending out, from time to time, from the 
office of Lexp a ILanp, little circulars and leaflets, songs and rituals. 
[ have brought here specimens of these, which some of you may not 
have seen. ‘These are in answer to questions from ail parts of the 
world, and Mrs. Whitman prepares them with her own ingenuity und 
skill, and I approve them. The publication of them, however, is 
attended with some expense, which, thus far, has been met by indi- 
viduals. I should like to have all the clubs feel that bere is a mat- 
ter of importance to all, even to the strongest and most successful. I 
believe that, if we appoint a sub-committee on this subject, with Mrs. 
Whitman at the head, all this work will be done more thoroughly 
than it can be done now, while we shall feel the great advantage of 
the solidarity and co-operation of everybody connected with the 
movement. 

You will be amused if you know how far the establishment of the 
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clubs has coincided with the suggestion of the little romance on which 
they are fuunded. The theory of that romance is that ten persons, 
meeting for the first and last time in the first Wadsworth Club, found 
that in three years there were not ten only, but one hundred persons, 
who were willing to 

Look up and not down, Look forward and not back, 

Look out and not in, And Lend a Hand. 


It proved that every three years afterward added a zero to this 
figure. That little romance was published in 1871. If every three 
years from 1871 to 1889 had added its zero to the one which repre- 
sented Harry Wadsworth’s name, we should now have one million 
members of the Ten Times One Clubs. 

The archives of heaven only can show how many people are thus 
enlisted; this is certain — that there are no archives ou earth which 
will show. But we are interested and pleased when the Look-Up 
Legion tell us that they have had forty thousand persons on their 
rolls; when the King’s Daughters tell us that ninety-six thousand 
people are wearing their silver cross; and when, as I have said, the 
clubs, mostly of other names, with their central correspondence 
here, or of whose existence we have some knowledge, seem to embody 
forty or fifty thousand more. We are not up to the mark, and we all 
know the reason. But the very curious extension over the world of 
the mottoes of the order is such as to show that we have not mis-cal- 
culated the energy of the nineteenth century in Faith and Hope and 
Love. 

A full conversation followed, and it was voted to appoint these four 
committees, and to give to each of them power to enlarge its num- 
bers, and to fill any vacancies. The following persons were appointed, 
or have since been substituted, where the persons first named were 


unable to serve. 
CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES. 


Leaflets and Literature : — Mrs. Bernard Whitman. 

Charities : — Miss Helen G. Powers. 

Education : — Mrs. Mary G. Tallant. 

Missions : — Mrs. Andrew Washburn. 

Any of these ladies may be addressed at the Lenp a Hanp Office, 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
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BY MRS. BERNARD WHITMAN. 


“ Dipn’t you like what Mr. Arnold said this morning?” asked a 
round-faced, merry-looking girl of her more serious compunion, as a 
group of girls were walking home after their Bible-class. 

“Yes, I did,” returned Alice Lewis. ‘ It seems to me that nobody 
makes things go right home to you as Mr. Arnold does.” 

* It seems to me,” rejoined Jennie Cummings, behind them, “ that 
he doesn’t say but one thing.” 

“ Perhaps that’s because there isn’t but one thing to say,” ven- 
tured a quiet little voice from a girl dressed in gray. From her 
gray dress and quict ways, the girls called her Mousie. Her real 
name was Nellie Coleman. 

“Oh, Jennie, you’re too bad!” exclaimed Kate Andrews, a dig- 
nified girl, who had not yet spoken. ‘I think Mr. Arnold has a great 
deal to say. I don’t believe you like him, do you?” 

Jennic’s face flushed. She opened her lips to speak, but the girls 
all looked so much in earnest that she shut them again witlout say- 
ing a word. ‘The little group came to a stand-still on the corner, and 
it seemed as if all began to talk at once. 

‘Shame, Jennie! You know Mr. Arnold knows lots of things. 
He called at our house the other day, and mother said he was the 
best-read young man she had met for a long while. She did, so!” 
And Alice Lewis fairly gasped in her indignation. 

“TIe’s just splendid! ’’ emphatically pronounced Jessie Smith, 
the girl with the mass of red hair, which was always breaking loose 
from its pins. ‘I’m sure he says a Jot more things than I remem- 
ber. I shouldn't think Jennie would say such things; and as for 
Mousie, she don’t count any way, for there isn’t any sense to whit 
she said about there being only {one thing to say.’ ” 

Mousie laughed.’ She was used to being snubbed by the girls, 
who all loved her dearly, and who would have resented it quickly 
enough if any one outside their own circle had spokea even slizlit- 
ingly of their favorite schoolmate. 
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“Why don’t Jennie Cummings explain what she means?”’ said 
the first girl who had spoken. ‘ Nobody shall ever say that Lois 
Granger isn’t open to conviction.” And she wound up with a laugh 
that was easily recognized as belonging to just such a merry, fun- 
loving face. 

“T don’t mind explaining, if you'll give me a chance,” said Jen- 
nie, good humoredly. ‘It scemed clear enough to me; but you 
all seemed so bound to think I was wrong, I didn’t know but I was 
myself —” 

“Now go on, Jennie. Don’t stop for a preface. We must get 
home to dinner. Be quick, now!” interrupted Lois. 

“Allright! I think Mousie understands what I mean. Old 
Mr. Green, of blessed memory, but a very tedious old man, used to 
preach to us on wickedness most of the time. We didn’t enjoy it 
very much. I know I didn’t. But now Mr. Arnold has come, 
though he preaches on all sorts of texts, it seems to me he never says 
anything but ove. Let him begin where he will, he winds up with 
love to God and love to man. Isn't that so, Mousie?”’ 

Mousie stniled and nodded.“ That’s just what I meant when I 
said ‘ There’s only one thing to say.’ I didn’t use to think so; but 
wherever I begin I end just there. Whata pity ‘tis that we don’t 
practise what we hear and know so well, better than we do! Why, 
Mr. Arnold said the other day that if the Ten Times One Clubs 
multiplied as the theory was, that it would take only twenty-seven 
years to convert the whole world ” 

“T don’t believe it!” exclaimed Jessie Smith. * Twenty-seven 
years, pooh!” 

“Well, I'm only telling you what he said,” continued Mousie, a 
little flushed. ‘‘ The book is in the library, and you can reckon it 
up for yourself and see. I’ve rather wondered that we girls didn’t 
have a club. We like to be together; and [ should have proposed it 
before, but I didn’t like to. I was afraid Jessie would snub me— 
fairly demolish me,”’ said she, mischievously, glancing at Jessie. 

‘Well, so she will, if she ever gets a chance, and her hair don’t 
tumble down just at that lucky minute,” retorted Jessie, twisting up 
a long lock and tugging vigorously at the pins. ‘‘ But say, girls, if 
we want to form a club, it seems to me we might as well adjourn to 
my house and talk it over as to stand here on the corner of the street 


while I make my toilet.” 
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The girls laughed, and crossed the street to Mrs. Smith’s house. 
In a few minutes their tongues were running so fast that Kate 
Andrews rapped on the table and called them to order. 

“ Attention, girls! We have come together to form aclub. Our 
history is this: Jennie Cummings says our new minister doesn’t say 
but one thing. Mousie agrees with her. If we practise that one 
thing, and multiply according to Ten Times One doctrine, the whole 
world will be reformed in twenty-seven years. We couldn't begin 
our work on the sidewalk because Jessie Smith’s hair would tumble 
down; so we adjourned here. I have now said as far as I know; 
and if anybody else can turn on more light, I’m ready to listen.” 

Kate sat down, conscious of a concise statement. 

‘* Will Mousie please take the floor,” called out one of the girls, 
‘and tell us her idea of a club?” 

‘‘ My ideas aren’t very settled, but I’ve no doubt so many smart 
girls (and here Mousie bowed very sedately to them) as there are 
here can settle them very quickly. That sermon this morning made 
me think; and it did Jennie, too, I guess. I didn’t know it did 
until she spoke as she did on our way over here; but then L knew 
we had both got into the same track. Mr. Arnold saii: ‘ And they 
went out and preached that men should repent.’ Le said there were 
lots of ways of preaching, and we could all preach, and we didn’t 
have to say ‘repent’ in so many words, but we preached in order 
that they should repent. He said if we preached in that way, we 
should lead them to repent, and we would lead them if we loved 
them. There! I told you it was always the same thing. And then 
he said that when people repented they didn’t always say so, but 
they felt a new feeling in their hearts to do what was right. and some 
tried one way, and some another; but if they tried the Golden Rule, 
they'd be pretty sure to come to repentance. That isn’t exactly 
what he said—I know I’ve made a bungle of it. But that’s the 
best I can do; and if Jennie remembers any more, let her tell now.” 

Jennie shook her head. 

“ Well, then,” continued Mousie, ‘‘ what if we form a club, and 
love people so really and truly that we preach to them, and they 
begin to love people so truly that they preach, too. We won't say 
‘ repent,’ and they won’t say ‘ repent,’ because — I don’t know exactly 
why — that word always seems to me like running right up against 
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a wall. Does it make any difference if we don’t use the word, if 
the whole spirit is there?” 

“ Why, I like the word, don’t you?” exclaimed Lois Granger, 
with a queer quirk of her mouth. ‘It somehow makes me feel as 
if I had made a turn clean round and begun afresh. I vote we call 
this the ‘ Repentants’ Club,’ and we can all take a fresh start.”’ 

“Qh,” said Meusie, ‘‘if that’s the way you look at it, go ahead ! 
I’ve no objection to the ‘ Repentants’ Club,’ but I don’t feel exactly 
as if I wanted to say ‘ Repent’ to everybody I meet.” 

“Let us put it to vote,” said Sarah Pray. ‘‘Here’s my pad. 
You can write whatever names you want, and give them to 
Kate.” 

When Kate counted up the votes, she announced three for the 
“Repentants’ Club,” one for the ‘Reform Club,” one for ‘Ten 
Times One Club,” one for the ‘ Persuasive Club,” and one for the 


‘© Preachers’ Club.” 
They next elected three more members from among their school- 
D> 


mates to make the required ten. 

‘Tt would be too bad,” said Lois, ‘*to start out on our crusade 
with less than the orthodox number. Now, if I could multiply as 
well as Mousie, I could tell you how much longer it would take if 
we began with seven.” 

** Don’t it seem to you it would be a good plan to elect our officers ?” 
said Sarah Pray, the quiet girl who rarely spoke. The girls laughed. 

“ T don’t suppose we do know much about it,” said Kate. “ May 
be we ought to have elected them before ; I don’t know. But if you 
are all agreed, we'll elect them now.” 

No objection being made to this plan, the club proceeded to elect 
Kate as president and Sarah Pray as secretary, to serve also as 
treasurer, if ever they had need of such an officer. After some 
discussion it was resolved to take the text of the morning as the spe- 
cial object of their club — ‘to preach that men should repent.” The 
new club then adjourned until the next week. 

The young minister, Mr. Arnold, was greatly interested when he 
heard from Mrs. Sinith the story of the club. He was touched, too, 
to find that he was understood so well by the young people of his 
congregation, and that they were in sympathy with him. 

“ Just call upon them for any work you want done, Mr. Arnold,” 
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added Mrs. Smith. ‘It will be a real help to them. They need 
guidance, but they are shy of asking it.” 

Two days afterwards Kate Andrews received a note from Mr. 
Arnold. It read thus : — 

Dear Miss Kate: —'There is a wretchedly poor family down at No. 501 
Street. Will you go and see them with some friend, and show them they 
are not the scum of the earth? 

Always sincerely yours,. 
HENRY J. ARNOLD. 

“T guess I'll go and get Mousie,” said Kate to her mother. “I 
shouldn't wonder if that’s just the work for the Repentants’ Club! 
What a curious name!” she mused. ‘Mr. Arnold doesn’t say if 
they are children, or if they are starving, or what, — ‘ wretchedly 
poor family ;’ that’s all. Well, we'll go and preach in our fashion, 
that they may come back into the ‘ Way of Life.’ ”’ 

[ To be continued | 


SIENA, ITALY. 


Tne following letter has been received from Dr. Giacomo Longo, 
who is at the head of the Waldensian School at Siena: — 

“ Excellent Sir : — Since my last letter the school has contin- 
ued to increase in the number of children. There are now eighty- 
five — twenty-seven in the elementary school, and fifty-ciyht in the 
preparatory and infant schools. In the month of November we have 
received two visits: — first, from the Government school inspector, 
who expressed himself well satisfied with the school, and wondered 
at its rapid development. Afterward, we were glad to have a visit 
from Dr. Cormandi, of Florence, who was also well pleased with the 
prospect of this part of the work. We have had two or three chil- 
dren taken away from us, under pressure from the priests, or some 
clerical superiors ; but their places were at once taken up by other 
children. 

“In the last year the school has established for itself a fixed repu- 
tation, and now the children come to us regularly and study well. 
Sixty-one children come, however, to the Sunday School, where they 
are all taught every week, besides sacred history, the gospels. 
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“We have cause to thank the Lord for results already attained, 
and to have faith in Him for the future. 

‘Next summer it will be necessary to enlarge the school in the 
first class rooms. We have with difficulty found places for twenty- 
seven children. It will be necessary for us to remove a wall in the 
centre, and make other changes to accommodate the children. This 
will create fresh expense, but I am persuaded that the Christians of 
America, who have interested themselves so much in this work from 
its birth, and have seen it so blessed, will not allow it to fail, but 
will continue to assist it so long as it has need.” 


We call attention to the number of scholars in the school. Others 
are waiting to come. ‘The school is exerting a greater influence than 
we can realize. It is estimated that about one hundred dollars is 
needed to make the changes of which Dr. Longo speaks, and clubs 
or persons who would like to contribute can send to the chairman of 
the Committee on Education, at the Lenp a Hanp Office. 





OPPORTUNITIES. 


Some clubs in New England wish to send to a milder climate an 
invalid, who needs the change of air. They will be glad of some 
heip from those who have not contributed. Send to Mrs. B. Whit- 
man, office LEND A Hanp. 

“In our club we lave the charge of a young artist, who is ordered 
by the physicians to rest from work, on account of nervous prostra- 
tion. We have fifteen doliars for him, and need fifteen more.”’ 
Send t» Edward H. Greenleaf, treasurer, Lexp a ILfanp office, 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 





REPORTS OF TEN TIMES ONE CLUBS, ETC. 


Persons who are forming clubs, or are interested in Ten Times 
One work, are requested to address all letters of inquiry to Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman, Lawrence Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 

Mrs. Whitman is the central secretary of the clubs, and will 
gladly give information or help in forming them. It is desirable to 
keep the list of clubs as complete as possible, and all clubs based on 
the Wadsworth mottoes which have not sent in their names are 
requested to do so. 


Tue Sunday School Union of Boston invited representatives of 
several Lend a Hand Clubs to meet with them December 16th, and 
give some account of the manner in which the clubs were conducted. 


Seven reports were given from clubs which accept the mottoes, and 
one from a neighboring temperance club. We give below a con- 
densed report of them. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 


We have three Lend a Hand Clubs connected witi our Sunday 
School, each of which was originally one class. The two younger 
clubs have worked much together. They held a fair last summer — 
about sixteen girls taking part —and realized about one hundred and 
fifty dollars. This they gave to the Country Week, the Children’s 
Aid Society, the summer play-gardens in the city, and to the colored 
women’s hospital, besides some which was spent in individual cases. 
The older of these clubs then consulted one of the managers of the 

3oston Provident Association, and obtained the names of some fam- 
ilies to whoin they could give Thanksgiving dinners. These dinners 
they carried themselves, and enjoyed it so much that they mean to 
repeat the experiment at Christmas. ‘This same club has given five 
dollars for one of the beds at the school for the Crow Indians, and 
they are planning to keep it supplied with bed-clothing. The younger 
club, on consultation with Mr. Birtwell of the Children’s Aid Soci- 
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ety, found some cases of destitute children which they could relieve. 
The oldest of the three clubs has taken a ward at the New Eng- 
land Hospital — that is, they have assumed the duty of furnishing 
for it bed-clothing, towels, ete. 
These clubs generally meet once in two weecks—one of them 
meets once a week —and at the meetings they sew and talk, and 
usually some one reads aloud. 


NEEDHAM, MASS., 
HAs a club of little children, from five to ten years old, a club of 
girls called the Little Helpers, the Ten Times One Clud of boys, a 
band of older girls who take the name of the King’s Daughters, and 
a Lenc a Iand Club composed of adults. 

The Little IIelpers meet every week to sew, one girl reading aloud. 
Their meetings are opened with a brief service of questions and 
answers upon the mottoes and their meaning, a short prayer repeated 
in concert, and singing. 

The King’s Daughters hold meetings irregularly, and usually they 
are quite informal. 

The Lend a Hand Club does not hold regular meetings, but cach 
member pays a fixed sum every week for the support of a child from 
the Marcella Street Home whom they have adopted. All the bands 
contribute clothing and toys, and take the child cut to ride. 

These clubs, united, form the Look-Up Legion, which holds a 
meeting in the chapel alternate Monday evenings. The opening service 
of the Legion is read, reports follow, a roll-call answered by Script- 
ural or other quotations, then a programme of recitatioas, reading, 
or music, arranged by the members in turn. Sometimes a lecture or 
talk is given. Last year a printed card of topics was prepared : — 
Our Mottoes, Washington, Kindiess to Dumb Animals, What Shall 
We Read, Temperance, Physical Culture, Local History, ete. We 
are now just beginning our fourth year, having celebrated our anni- 
versary by a inceting in which all the bands took part. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Finpine myself at the head of a class of seven boys in the Sun- 
day School, I decided to organize them into a Lend a Hand Club. 
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This was done, and in two weeks we had sixteen members. Our spe- 
cial motto was ‘ Seek and Do,” which was readily accepted in the- 
ory; but the first time there came up anything real and vital to do, 
half the club would not do it. It was hard work, they wanted to 
play ball, and only three were found ready for duty. On this, I dis- 
banded the club. Efforts were made to form a new club, but another 
obstacle was soon reached: the boys would not consent to admit girls. 

As it happened, we had a little printing material on hand, and the 
boys decided that, instead of having a club, they would form a busi- 
ness corporation, and issue a paper. I met them every week, and 
eight of them learned to set type. ‘Then I found there were some 
girls who wanted to learn type-setting, and suggested to the boys that 
we should have some girls to help us. They had found it rather hard 
work, and they agreed ; soon we had four girls setting type for the 
paper. When more girls wanted to join, I proposed a board of edit- 
ors, partly of boys and partly of girls; and later a staff of reporters 
was added. Now we meet together every week — boys and girls — 
editors, reporters, and type-setters. They bring in their articles, the 
writing of which gives them some valuable practice; and we discuss 
the merits of our paper and the prospects of our corporation. But 
we do not dare call it a club, because then the boys would want the 
girls shut out again right away. 


HARRISON SQUARE, MASS. 


Tue King’s Daughters of Harrison Square have occasionally had a 
dull meeting, because we really did not know what to do— but not 
often. For two years we have held meetings, twice a month, of about 
an hour and a half inlength. At the earlier meetings the girls t6ok 
turns in reading aloud, while the rest sewed. Some brought bits of 
information about other clubs, or read articles from Lenp A Hanpb or 
The Silver Cross. One mecting was given to an account of Indian 
schools, another to the Cheerful Letter Exchange. At another we 
brought toys and children’s books, and packed a barrel for the chil- 
dren at the Tewksbury almshouse. Occasionally we have had an 
evening mecting, at one of which Mrs. Whitman gave a talk on the 
work of the clubs; ut another we invited friends to join us, and 
worked for a Christmas barrel for some children at the West—a 
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lively evening, with forty or more pairs of hands at work. This 
year the girls have taken much interest in preparing a little paper 
containing stories, reports of other clubs, notices of our own club, 
with a page or two of charades or conundrums. A new editor is 
chosen for each number, and the paper is read aloud at the meeting, 
and then sent to absent members. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Our Ten Times One Club of boys is just entering upon its third 
year, with about seventy-five members. ‘I'he minimum age is eleven, 
and the officers are all members of the club. Meetings are held 
once in two weeks; they are opened by a devotional exercise con- 
ducted by the chaplain. We have a rule that our business meeting 
shall occupy no more than half an hour; then for an hour we enter 
upon the work of the evening, which has been previously prepared 
by the executive committee of the club. We have had debates, prac- 
tical talks by different gentlemen of the city, spelling matches, ete. ; 
but the most successful has been a two-minute talk by each member 
on a topic which had been assigned by the president at the previous 
meeting. Last year a prayer meeting was held once a week, con- 
ducted entirely by members of the club; there was an average 
attendance uf twenty, and every boy who came took part. 

At Christmas they are to send to twenty poor boys, who are sick, 
presents and delicacies which they have practised some self-denial to 
obtain. They own a rolling-chair, which has already benefited sev- 
eral persons; they have given to the City Hospital, and sent twenty 
dollars to the Jolinstown sufferers. They are very enthusiastic 
about their work. 


CLINTON, MASS. 


Tue club, starting last winter with about forty members, increased 
to seventy-five in number. The minimum age is twelve years. We 
held religious meetings on Sunday evenings once in two weeks, with 
an average attendance of about forty. An opening service from the 
Sunday School service book was used; a committee of five was usually 
appointed to read or recite something; and we introduced the old 
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hymns, which we found the children had never learned to sing. Tho 
club conducted a very successful sewing-school, mostly composed of 
girls whose mothers were at work during the day. The girls brought 
any work they chose, and, being very desirous of learning, they did 
learn very rapidly. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Tur True Helpers Society was organized Jan. 24, 1886, and 
is a temperance society, having fur its mottoes ‘‘On Honor” and 
“For Their Sake.” Any child of nine may become a member 
by bringing a paper signed by one or both parents giving consent to 
his joining. ‘The present membership is about seventy-five. For 
three years the officers were taken from the Church ‘Temperance 
Society, but the present year all officers, with the exception of two 
directors, are taken from the young people. Meetings are held Sun- 
day afternoons. We have first a short devetional exercise, then 
reports of secretary and of committees. After the business is fin- 
ished, addresses, readings, or musical selections occupy the time. A 
collection is taken at cach meeting, and membership cards are given 
out. ‘The session is from one to two hours in length, and strict atten- 
tion and much interest are shown. Once a month we try to have an 
address before the society. Every year the society has a party, at 
which entertainment and supper are provided, and later there is a 
dance. 

Each year we have a poor children’s excursion, and in the winter 
the same children are given a Christmas entertainment. We have 
given Thanksgiving dinners to several poor families, and have dis- 
tributed liquid foods to invalids. We have published two tracts, 
printing an edition of one thousand in each case. For two years we 
have supported a class of Little Housekeepers at the South End 
Industrial School; we have contributed to the Massachusetts Home 
for Intemperate Women, the Total Abstinence Suciety, and the 
Church Temperance Society. 

The income of the society has come from many sources— lectures, 
a fair, a musicale, etc. Our monthly contributions average twenty- 
five dollars a year. We have now one hundred and fifty dollars in 
the treasury. 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Te Little IIclpers hold their meetings every Saturday afternoon. 
The meetings open with song and a short responsive service. The 
roll is called and a penny collection taken. We have about forty 
members, fifteen of whom are called honorary members, becoming so 
at the age of fourteen. ‘The younger members learn to sew, while 
the older ones make useful articles. A sale is held annually, and 
the receipts used for some useful purpose. After the sewing a social 
time is enjoyed, so as not to make the session wearisome. 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 

Tue Look-Out Club of boys began its third year last October with 
amembership of eighteen. Three of the original members have 
left town, but eleven new members have, one by one, been added to 
the first ten, and the club has greatly increased in strength, interest, 
and efliciency. 

The club has raised money in various ways. One summer each 
boy received ten cents, which he tried to increase as much as possible. 
A full account of this plan and its result was given in the Christian 
Union. One boy raised four dollars and a half. Money was also 
earned by an entertainment of Acted Ballads, given by the club. 
The twenty-eight dollars gained by this presentation of ‘* John 
Gilpin,” ** Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” and ** Young Lochinvar,” went 
to the sufferers from famine in Persia. ‘The treasury is otherwise 
supplied by the monthly dues of ten cents apiece, and by the sums 
collected by each member in a small wooden barrel, opened at the 
annual meeting. 

Five dollars have been sent to a boys’ school in Saltillo, Mexico, 
and an annual share of fifteen dollars has been taken in a boys’ 
school in Canton, China. Four dollars were used to send a sick 
child into the country, twelve dollars given to Christ Hospital in 
Jersey City, a Christmas dinner presented last year to a home for 
poor children in Chattanooga, gifts for a Christmas tree forwarded 
to a school of colored children in Virginia, who never before had 
seen such a sight, and five dollars sent to an Italian Sunday School 
in New York. The pastor of this Italian church has since organ- 
ized a Look-Out Club among his boys. 

Some of the members of the Englewood Club send regularly 
papers and magazines to the children of Oak Hill School in Indian 
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Territory, and weekly religious papers to colored preachers in the 
same district. 

The club has held two anniversary services, to which the friends 
and relatives have been invited. At the last service of this sort the 
subject was the sowing of the seed and the harvest, and the pro- 
gramme was inade up of singing, recitations, items, and texts. 

This fall a girls’ branch of the Look-Out Club has been organized, 
and it is called ** The Carol Club,” from ‘> The Bird’s Christmas Carol.” 
The two clubs pursue the same plan in regard to their study and the 
order of their meetings. The roll-call is answered by texts on the 
subject for the evening. This winter the topic under consideration 
is ** The Armor of God,” and each member has a printed list of the 
different points to be taken up at the several meetings. ‘The minutes 
are read, and then each member gives a thought on the special point 
for that evening. This is followed by reading of the Bible anda 
short prayer, and then some country is brought forward and studied, 
in regard to its geography, inhabitants, customs, history and missions. 

The business then occupies attention, with its new members, new 
plans, correspondence, reports, and lively discussions. The collec- 
tion is then taken, the pledge read in concert, and the meeting 
adjourned for games and refreshments. 

The clubs have just held their first joint meeting 


>? 
of a review on Africa, with the aid of a map and some small candles, 


which consisted 


texts on light, and singing and recitations. 

This Christmas time the Look-Out Club has sent a box of Chvist- 
mas gifts to the pupils in the Sunday School of a colored preacher 
in Maryland. He has had a hard struggle to establish a 


church, as he erected a building with his own hands which was 
burned so soon as it was fivished, and he had to go back to the 
woods and cut and saw out the timbers for a new edifice. The club 
also sent some Christmas ecards to the school at Oak Hill. 

The object of the two clubs is found in the following pledge : — 

‘¢ We will try to do all that we can to bring the kingdom of Christ 
into the world, in our own hearts and characters, in our homes, our 
schools, our work, our play, and among our companions, as well as 
among strangers, and in other lands. We will endeavor to give our 
own lives to Christ’s service, to model them after His pattern, to ask 
every day for His help, to assist one another, to put down evil, and 
to spread abroad as much goodness, happiness, and comfort as may 
lie in our power, and to be generous and faithful in all our giving.” 





LEND A HAND HOME. 


Ix the January number of Lenp a Hanp the new Lend a Hand 
Home for widows and children was noticed. Since then the Charity 
Committee of the Ten Times One organization has made the neces- 
sary preparations for opening the Home, and as we go to press every- 
thing is in readiness. 

The Home is intended for working women who cannot part from 
their young children. A proper person will have the care of the 
children for the day, as in the ordinary Day-nursery. Mothers can 
then go to daily work, returning to their children at night, sure that 
they have had the best of care during the day. This is a charitable 
institution in the broad sense of the word charity: love. But it is 
not a pauper establishment. Women who are admitted must pay 
board for themselves and board for their children, though the amount 
charged will be very small —cheaper than they could hire a room and 
keep house. 

A Board of Directors, chosen from different clubs, will visit the 
Home in turn, investigating its work in the most thorough manner, 
and endeavoring to benefit this class of women to the utmost. 

It is desirable that the clubs should interest themselves in this 
work, and that members of any of the clabs, when in the city, should 
visit the Home and report to their clubs upon it. 

A ward of the Murdock Hospital has been given to the committee 
for this purpose, relieving them of the expense of rent. But there 
are otier expenses to be met, and itis hoped that the clubs will make 
this Home an especial object in their appropriations for the year. 

Money, clothing, and toys for children, or stores for table use, will 
be gladly received. 

Communications relating to it may be addressed to the Lenp a 
Hanp office, 3 Hamilton Place, for the Charity Committee. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 


Miss Hamurn, who went to Bombay, to assist the Pundita 
Ramabai in the accumulation of work which necessarily comes 
in an innovation so great as the Sharada-sadan, writes to the 
executive committee in good spirits, pleased with the prospect 
of the school and the methods of study pursued. 

She speaks of Ramabai as in her usual good health, though 
tired at times, as she does not understand the art of saving 
herself. If any work will advance the cause, the unselfish 
little woman is perfectly ready to undertake it. AIL those 
persons who knew Ramabai intimately in this country will 
remember this characteristic in her work here. 

Miss Hamlin writes: ¢* Saturday afternoon there was a very 
successful ladies’ meeting here. I am sure there were at least 
seventy ladies present, with some forty children. Our lady 
guests were bare-footed, with nose-rings of exquisite pearls ; 
clusters set around a diamond in many cases, ear ornaments of 
pearls in a cone shape, while necklaces and bracelets were 
numerous. Ramabai made an earnest address, was followed 
by two others equally earnest and impassioned. The subject 
was ‘ The Duties of Women at the National Congress,’ which 
is soon to meet in Bombay, and is composed of delegates 
from all parts of India. Ramabai is greatly interested. Then 
I was introduced, was cordially welcomed, and made a short 
address, Ramabai translating. Everybody seemed delighted 
with the meeting. Ramabai’s work should, in a large degree, 
be in this strictly educational line. The first of the year I 
think she will go on a lecturing tour for a month or two, and 
I will superintend the school and find some one to do her 
Marathi teaching. 
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‘¢ To-day has been the day of quarterly examinations, so I 
go down to-morrow to help re-arrange some of the work, 
which she is as anxious for as I. You would find the house 
very inviting if you were to come here. The children’s room 
is especially so, and they are delighted with it. A few picture- 
cards and Japanese fans go a good way with children. 

‘* This morning’s mail brings to Ramabai a bright, cheerful, 
encouraging letter from Prof. Max Muller, who says : — 

‘©¢ Miss Sorabgi tells me how you are getting on with your 
work, and I was delighted to hear it. You have had a hard 
fight, and I suppose the battle is not yet over. But you must 
be pleased that you have achieved so much. I always hoped 
that you would come back to England before you went to 
India, but I suppose you were anxious to begin your work. 
I shall be glad to hear how you are getting on. It seems to 
me that everything in India is moving in the right direction, 
slowly but surely. In England, too, the feeling for India is 
so much improved. I promised to subscribe £5 for your Happy 
Home for Widows. Ifow shall I send it to yvou?’” 


Mrs. G. N. Dana, 318 Beacon Street, Boston, who has 


heen busy forming ‘* Clusters” to assist the Ramabai work, 


sends us the following interesting report : — 

‘©A private effort which has been made during the past year 
to form ‘Clusters’ of ten or more persons, and to engage 
some of the numerous Ten Times One is Ten Clubs already 
formed, to make annual subscriptions, or to work in various 
ways, to raise money for Ramabai’s school — also to interest 
personal friends —has resulted in $186 as the net amount col- 
lected through Tens and individuals, after expenses of print- 
ing leaflets and postages have been paid; which amount has 
been sent to the treasurer of the association. Of this, $111 
has been given in the form of donations, and $75 pledged as 
annual subscriptions. Much information has also been dis- 
seminated in the form of the various leaflets published in the 
interests of the association, which have been sent in many 
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directions. Extracts have also been copied from Ramabzai’s 
letters, and distributed in the same manner. One correspond- 
ent promises to send the Youth's Companion monthly to 
Ramabai, and one contributor has earned her money by knit- 
ting infants’ socks and selling them among friends. In some 
instances where money has not been given, copies of Ram- 
abai’s book have been bought and circulated among friends 
by individuals who have become interested in the subject 
through this effort, so that there is a possibility that persons 
who read the book may, in their turn, be led to do something 
in the way of work. 

‘* Promises have been received regarding the formation of 
more ‘Clusters’ during the coming year, as well as of a 
greater amount of work to be done by those already formed, 
so it is hoped that by the end of another twelvemonth some 
more substantial help may be offered to the association by the 
friends who will have banded themselves together for this 


purpose.” 


Mr. T. JEFFERSON CoouipGe, Jr., Bay State Trust Co., 
87 Boylston Street, Boston, is the treasurer of the Ramabai 
Association, and will gladly receive money to be devoted to 
general expenses, or the building fund, as may be desired by 
the giver. Particulars with regard to the work may be had 
by addressing Miss A. P. Granger, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


ITINERANT DAIRY SCHOOL. 


A society in Bath, England, has established an itinerant 
school, the object of which is to impart a scientific and prac- 
tical knowledge of butter-mcking, and to revive that home 
industry, and also cheese-making. The school has already 
varried on its work in ten or eleven different parts of the 
country, and the newly-formed Agricultural Department of 
the Government has offered the society £300 to assist it in its 
next year’s work. 





INDIANS ON THE NORTHWEST COAST. 


(OuR readers will remember an account which we published two years 
since on the interesting settlement of Indians, presided over by Father 
Brabant, at We-queat, on the Northwest Coast. We are now permitted to 
publish a letter from him, finished late in October last, which shows the 
progress upward in this community.) 

Wesqueat, July 26, 1889. 

I wILL now commence by referring to your question 
‘¢ Whether our Indians decrease in number.” This, I believe, 
is the case with a great number of tribes. It is generally 
ascribed to their contact with an undesirable class of white 
people. But thus far that class of people have not settled on 
this coast. The fact is, as I think I have already mentioned 
in a former letter, there are no settlers on this coast, and fora 
distance of more than two hundred miles,’ besides three store- 
keepers, all good married men, having families, there are no 
white settlers save four Catholic priests, one of whom lives 
sixty miles southwest of this mission, and two others south- 
east ¥ spectively twenty-five and seventy-five miles. Thus we 
have four distinct Catholic missions, including all of the peo- 
ple of the west coast of Vancouver Island, and all of which 
are remarkably flourishing. 

Our Indians, sequestrated from the whites, both good and 
bad, are docile, and readily go by our rules and instructions. 
We have schools at each of our residences, and the people 
take pride in sending us their children. We teach them read- 
ing and writing, and also arithmetic and geography, besides 


giving them regularly religious instruction. Every one of us 
notices in the native children a wonderful aptitude for writing 


and geography. 

sefore being sent amongst these Indians I taught school to 
the small Catholic boys in one of our parochial schools in Vic- 
toria, and I must say that my Indian children are far more 
bright at school than white boys. 
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Speaking of the tribe in general, I will not say that they are 
entirely civilized, according to our way of judging of civiliza- 
tion. But when I think of the daysfwhen I was first among 
them, when I saw them addicted to all the vices of wild say- 
ages, filthy, uncouth —in one word, both in manners and 
dress, regular barbarians — and when now I see them, say on 
Sundays, dressed neat and clean, and as orderly as any class 
of people, attendj divine service with that piety and fervor 
which one would often wish to see in persons of a higher class, 
I feel thankful that my lot as a clergyman has been cast 
amongst them! There are, however, a number amongst them, 
some of the old caste, who have not availed themselves of our 
instructions; but still most of these are not what they were 
at one time, andtheir number is fast decreasing; the rising 
generation are all, without exception, Christians, and most of 
them good ones at that! Even the pagans dare not interfere 
with the young people’s change of manners and life. Several 
years ago, following the old tribal customs, their houses were 
immense rancherias, where as many as ten and fifteen families 
were living under one roof. Their fires were made in the 
middle of these barn-like dwellings, and here they cooked 
their meals, ate, and warmed themselves. Their beds were 
all around, parents, daughters, and sons sleeping on the same 
lounge-like bed, without separation or partitions. One can 
imagine what fearful scenes it all presented; there was the 
young nursing woman, the newly married couple, the young 
girl approaching womanhood, the boy about to become a man, 
the father and the mother, the young children, all living 
together, day and night,’in the same room. To say the least, 
this mode of living was a source of quarrels, and of the great- 
est immoralities. But the old pagans stuck to it with a great 
amount of determination. But the young people, after some 
time, began to see the inconvenience of this way of living, 
and, following our advice, began to construct smaller houses. 

However, although an improvement on the old system, they 
were far from being what I wished them to be. At last, hav- 
ing been able to make some money by the hunting of fur seals, 
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they have invested it in the construction of « new village; and 
now, having abandoned the old rancheria, almost all the young 
people live by themselves in neat cottages, and even two-story 
buildings are going up! 


October 22. 

I had written thus far when I was compelled to interrupt 
my letter and go to Nootka Sound, some fifteen or twenty 
miles from Wesqueat, where a small church was to be con- 
structed for the Nootka, or Mowuchat, Indians. 

It may be interesting to know that in the latter part of the 
last century the Spanish had a fort at this place. T'wo priests 
of the order of Father Junipero were there for a short time, 
but were compelled to leave, with their countrymen, at the 
conclusion of the treaty with Spain (the Nootka Treaty), 
when the Spanish were obliged, and agreed, to leave the 
country. 

When I was there last year, an old woman sang a song, 
taught to her by her grand-uncle, which he had learned from 
the Spanish, at the time the Spanish occupied the fort. It 
was evidently a religious song, but both the air and the words 
had suffered sadly through transition and time. She also-sung 
an old sailor’s song in English. I think these people deserve 
credit for their memory, for 1t must be over a hundred years 
ago that the songs were taught. 

The Nootka, or Mowuchat, Indians are close on three hun- 
dred in number. They have been under religious instruction 
for a number of years, and are the next neighbors and inti- 
mately related to the Wesqueats. For a long time they had 
asked me for a proper place of worship, and the construction 
of such a place was my object in going there. 

But you ask to know more about our mode of living, 
etc. Let me tell you that I went to Nootka in an Indian 
canoe wita a crew of two young men. The lumber for the 
new chapel I had bought in Victoria last year, and in bringing 
it to this place the schooner on which I travelled got on the 
rocks, and failed becoming a total wreck. However, we got 
her off at high tide, but she was considerably damaged. In 
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returning home it took us two weeks to make fifteen miles. 
The sea was immense, the waves and wind carrying us over a 
hundred miles from shore. ‘The pumps had to be worked day 
and night, without interruption, and even then the water was 
gaining on us. It was a very, very narrow escape from 
drowning for all of us on board. 

And now, with the fine weather, I went to Nootka to put 

up the new chapel. But where are the carpenters? There 
are none, and none to be had in the country! Consequently, 
we must go to work ourselves, and do the best we can. Yes, 
dear madam, the young clergyman from Europe, or from the 
Zast, would feel greatly disappointed if he were to come this 
way expecting to find everything as convenient and as_pleas- 
ant as at home. If one would succeed, and make his work 
successful, he must submit to circumstances, and, when oceca- 
sion offers, become an architect, a carpenter, a cook, a doctor, 
a tailor, a stone-mason —in fact, be a ‘* Jack of all trades,” 
and go to work at them, too. 


ETCHING OF FATHER DAMIEN. 


The publishers of Miss Hale’s etching of Father Damien are per- 
mitted to print the following letter : — 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Dec. 31, 1889. 
My Dear Doctor Hale: — 

Your kind letter has just reached me here, and I hasten to tell 
you how delighted I am with the portrait of Father Damien, executed 
by your daughter from a photograph of him. 

I saw him shortly before his death, and can vouch for its being an 
excellent likeness. It has just his expression, and the disfigurement 
of the disease is indicated without its being actually painful to the 
spectator. 

Believe me, Dear Doctor Hale, 
Very sincerely yours, 


EDWARD CLIFFORD. 





REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Boston. — Fatherless and Widows’ Society. Seventy-sec- 
ond Annual Report. President, Mrs. George W. Ware; 
Secretary, Mrs. John W. Olmstead. The Society endeavors 
to assist widows and orphans who need help and sympathy. 
Current expenses, $4,140.24; balance on hand, $1,284.78. 

Boston. — Fragment Society. Seventy-fifth Annual Re- 
port. President, Mrs. Charles O. Whitmore; Secretary, 
Mrs. Charles Van Brunt. The ‘design of the Society shall 
be to assist in clothing the destitute, more especially destitute 
children.” Current expenses, $673.53; balance on hand, 
$403.92. 

Boston.— Improved Dwellings Association. Third Annual 
Report. President, George O. Shattuck; Clerk, Arthur B. 
Ellis. The object of the Association is ** to hold and improve 
real estate for the purpose of erecting, maintaining, leasing, 
and improving homes for working people and others of mod- 
erate means, and to promote the adoption of modes of building 
and enforcement of sanitary regulations calculated to secure 
the comfortable and healthful condition of structures so 
occupied.” 

Boston.— Young Travellers’ Aid Society. Second Annual 
Report. President, Mrs. G. A. Meyer; Secretary, Mrs. J. 
M. Sears. The Society employs agents who visit the stations 
daily, and meet girls coming to the city, directing them and 
caring for them until placed with friends or in homes. Cur- 
rent expenses, $1,848.19; balance on hand, $1,149.57. 

Detroir.— Open-Door Society. Annual Report. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ernest L. Shurly ; Secretary, Mrs. Kinzie Dates. 
The Society shelters and protects homeless young women 
from the streets and the reformatories. Current expenses, 
$1,863.59; balance on hand, $1.26. 
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Dorcuester.— The Dorchester Employment and Relief 
Society. Annual Report. President, Richard C. Hum- 
phreys; Secretary, Miss S. Frank King. This Society was 
formed for the relief of the poor and needy. Current 
expenses, $1,392.12; balance on hand, $25.56. 

Jamaica Prawn. — Friendly Society. Fifteenth Annual 
Report. President, Rev. S. U. Shearman; Secretary, Miss 
Caroline E. Chickering. The Society was organized to pro- 
vide systematic relief to the poor, and to prevent fraud and 
imposition. Current expenses, $1,065.26; balance on hand, 
$489.93. 

New York.— Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor. Forty-sixth Annual Report. President, John 
Paton; Secretary, George Calder. A relief Society, which 
aims to reduce pauperism and elevate the home life. Current 
expenses, $30,270.58 ; balance on hand, $518.62. 

New York. — Society for the Lelief of Poor Widows. 
Ninety-second Annual Report. First Directress, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Preston Griffin; Secretary, Miss C. G. Catlin. The 
Society assists the better class of widows to earn their own 
support, when the reverses come. Current expenses, $24,- 
147.56; balance on hand, $10,057.39. 

Nortuampton, Mass.—Clarke Institution for Deaf-Mutes. 
Twenty-second Annual Report. President, Lewis J. Dudley ; 
Clerk, Edward B. Mins, M. D. An Institution for the 
instruction of deaf children and youth by the oral method; 
free to children of Massachusetts. Current expenses, $31,- 
690.87. 

Provipence, R. I.— Union for Christian Work. Twenty- 
first Annual Report. President, William T. Crandell; Sec- 
retary, Miss Alice R. Wolf. ‘* The Society aims to furnish 
such occupation, amusement, and healthful influences, as shall 
weaken the power of temptation, and awaken a purpose for 
self-help, as well as a firm moral mastery.” Current expenses, 
$1,699.22; balance on hand, $20.39. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Curtis. GEO. TICKNOR. Constitutional History of the United States 
from their Declaration of Independence to the Close of their Civil War. 
Vol. 1. New York: Harper Bros. 

GREEN, SANFORD M. Crime: lis Nature, Causes, Treatment, and Pre- 
vention. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Hopkins, GEO. M. Elementary, Practical, and Experimental Physics. 
New York: Munn & Co. 

JEWETT, SARAH ORNE. Betty Leicester. A Story for Girls. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Larcom, Lucy. A New England Girlhood Outlined from Memory. Riv- 
erside Library for Young People. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

McCray. FLORINNE THAYER. The Life-work of the Author of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

PATON. JOUN G. Missionary to the New Hebrides. An Autobiography. 
New York: Robert Carter & Bro. 

tEMUSAT, PAUL DE. Thiers. Translated by Melville Banderson. <A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 

ROOSEVELT. THEODORE. “The Winning of the West. 2 Vols. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

SELFE, ROSE E. Dr. Arnold of Rugby. New York: Cassel! & Co. 

STALKER, REV. JAMES. Imago Christi: the Example of Christ. A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. 

WALLACE, ALFRED RussEL. Darwinism: An Exposition of the ‘The- 
ory of Natural Selection, with Some of Its Applications. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


CORRECTION. 


By some mistake the article in our last issue entitled 
‘*Causes of Poverty” was attributed to Miss Zilpha D. 
Smith. Miss Smith did not write the article, but merely 
extracted it from an English pamphlet. 
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LeEND A HIAND.—EKEdward Everett Hale’s **‘ Magazine of Organized 
Charity ” is the best practical exponent in that field of Christian labor. 
We commend it heartily to all engaged or interested in philanthropic 
work. It is healthy, practical, sensible and wide-awake from cover to 
cover. There is no crankiness or cant or pessimistic malaria in it. but it 
is full of practical Christian benevolence and common sense. — Literary 
Observer. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS to our publications may be made through the Parchas- 
ing Department of the American Express Co., at any place where that 
company has an agency. Agents will give a money order receipt for your 
subscription, and will forward us the money order, attached to an order 
to send the magazine for any stated time, free of any charge, except the 
usual fee for issuing the order. This is the safest and best way to place 
your subscriptions. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 

Those who are interested in charity and reform work of all kinds, will 
find an agreeable and instructive Companion in LEND A HANb. The 
articles of this magazine are all selected with great care, and represent the 
best ideas of the best men and women upon reforms, charities and kindred 
subjects.— Gazette, ; 

Edward Everett Hale is one of the brightest and most original writers 
in this country. Everything he puts forth has a peculiar touch of his 
own. This magazine, LEND A HAND (Hamilton Place, Boston). has the 
easily recognizable Hale earmark, and is full of good reading.— Baltimore 
News Co, 

It goes without saying that the editorial part of this periodical, by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hales is most ably and satisfactorily conducted, We 
know of no other magazine like it.— Mield and Stuckman. 
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Subscribe now for The Look-out, a new monthly magazine of thirty- 
two pages, to be the special organ of all the Clubs. It will be edited by 
Rev. Edward E. Hale and Mrs. Bernard Whitinan, the president and secre- 
tary of the Central Organization. 

Price, one dollar a year, payable in advance. ‘Ten numbers will be 
sent to any Club which remits five dollars. and a larger number at the 
sume rates. J. Stilman Smith Co., 3 Hamilton Place, Boston, publishers. 





